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Big-Plane Pilots 
\ PRESIDENT has 


more four-en- 
gined bombers. The aircraft 
manufacturing industry will 
respond, as it has done ever 
since the defense program 
started, with wholehearted 
vigor and cooperation to get 
the job done. 

But building thousands 
more of these large bombing 
planes presents still another 
major problem — the problem 
of training pilots for four- 
engined aircraft. 

Lack of pilots for the larger 
and heavier aircraft is likely 
to be a serious bottleneck un- 
less far-sighted action is taken 
in the very near future. 

Does the Army Air Corps 
have today more than 200 
pilots able to handle four- 
engined planes? If it has, the 
number isn’t much greater 
than the figure we mentioned. 
As for the domestic airlines, 
there are exactly 22 four- 
engined aircraft pilots and 
every one of these is with one 
Transcontinental & 
Western Air Inc. 

The Army is doing an un- 
paralleled job of pilot training. 
#Now it must revise its pro- 
@gram to consider many more 
four-engined airplanes than 
were on the schedule a few 
months ago. We have a sug- 
gestion which may help the 
airlines during this war pe- 
riod of commercial restriction 
and help the Air Corps at the 
same time. 

It is reasonable to suppose 
that the airlines have more 

(Turn to page 32) 
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In South Ameriean Aviation 





7,000 RAF PILOTS 
TO TRAIN IN U.S 
Six Civil Schools Are Selected 


to Handle Elementary 
Flight Instruction 


SEEN AS harbinger of the day 
when all RAF fledgings will get the 
bulk of their instruction in the US., 
Canada or elsewhere in the British 
Empire, is the immediate program 
quietly completed by the Adminis- 
tration for training 7,000 British 
pilots first by U.S. civil contract 
schools and later by the Army Air 
Corps. 

Required facilities and personnel, 
it is learned, are already under 
contract to provide elementary flight 
training for 3,000 British pilots, with 
arrangements rapidly going ahead 
to accommodate 4,000 more. 

Six large flying schools have been 
selected to handle the first 3,000: 
Cal-Aero Training Corp., Glendale, 
Cal.; Dallas Aviation School & Air 
College, Dallas, Tex.; Darr Aero 
Tech Inc., Albany, Ga.; Embry- 
Riddle Co., Miami Beach, Fla.; Ryan 
School of Aeronautics, San Diego, 
Cal., and Spartan School of Aero- 


(Turn to page 51) 
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Samuel J. Solomon 
Recently elected president of North- 
east Airlines, succeeding Paul F. Col. 


became chairman of the 
(‘Story on page 24, col. 3). 
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Tom Hardin Likely to 


Head Effort to Beat 
Bartering Activities 


By Wayne W. ParrisH 

HE U. S. is taking definite steps 

to match German and _ Italian 
commercial aviation infiltration in 
South America with a new govern- 
ment corporation to offer capital and 
other aid to Latin American coun- 
tries. 

Essentially an economic battle 
against the easy barter terms offered 
by Axis countries, the U. S. plan 
is to put American aviation equip- 
ment in a more favorable light in 
Latin America and to make Ameri- 
can capital available in whatever 
amount is necessary to replace (with 
permission and approval of Latin 
American countries) as much of the 
German and Italian airline influence 
as possible. 

Already Axis airline influence is 
on the wane in some parts of South 
America. The German Sedta line 
in Ecuador has folded up and the 
U.S. Panagra line has taken over the 
route. Peru has grounded the Ger- 
man Lufthansa Peru line, and the 


(Turn to page 12, col. 1) 





OPM Applies Pressure for Farming Out 
Defense Work Among All Available Plants 


O FORESTALL the need for fed- 

eral action compelling prime con- 
tractors to engage in wide subcon- 
tracting, the ce of Production 
Management is exerting strong pres- 
sure on prime contractors to accept 
voluntarily the inclusion of subcon- 
tracting clauses in supply contracts. 

After suggesting in statement is- 
sued May 12, that the government 
is trying “to avoid production by 
governmental decree,” Joseph L. 
Trecker, co-chief of subcontracting 


for OPM’s Defense Contract Serv- 
ice, sounded warning that if the de- 
sired production results are not soon 
forthcoming, new measures will be 
taken to insure increased subletting 
of defense work. 

“It is the estimate of the Defense 
Contract Service,” he said, “that the 
productive capacity of this country 
is not yet more than 50% engaged 
either from the standpoint of num- 
ber of machines or total volume of 
machine-hours available.” 








Fourth Anniversary Issue 








Although conceding that the air- 
craft industry has made much 
progress in expanding subcontract- 
ing, Trecker expressed belief that 
it has not gone nearly far enough. 
He suggested that aircraft producers 
will be expected by the government 
to accelerate education of new sub- 
contractors by assigning engineers 
and other ‘technical personnel to the 
job of training non-defense piants 
to enter the field as suppliers of 
parts and subassemblies. Since avia- 
tion companies are able to spare 
enough men to direct operations of 
new plants, it is held that the indus- 
try can furnish the necessary skilled 

(Turn to page 10, col. 2) 
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“Thunderbolt” assures definite aerial supremacy for the defenders of our Country. 
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Squier Sees 2,500 idee Post-War Military 
Plane Replacement, Hails Commercial Future 


Lockheed Sales Head Says U.S. Will Soon Out-S* +; 
Any Two Nations in Volume, Outlines Four 
Major Commercial Types of Future 


IF AMERICA’s air force reaches 
a total of 50,000 airplanes, a re- 
placement capacity of 2,500 air- 
planes a year will be necessary to 
maintain full strength, Carl B. 
Squier, vice-president in charge of 
sales of Lock- 
heed Ajrcraft 
Corp. Bur- 
bank, Cal, 
said recently. 

An annual 
replacement of 
2500 planes 
compares  fa- 
vorably with 
the total in- 
dustry pro- 
duction of 


2,141 airplanes ui 
in 1939, he — 
pointed out, but the commercial 


market will have to expand mate- 
rially to keep the manufacturing 
facilities of the industry in use. 

“As to commercial aviation, we 
may expect to see substantial 
growth in the use of American 
equipment in Latin America, Asia 
and Africa,” he said. “To provide 
equipment for this transportation 
field, I believe, four types of planes 
will be developed. 

“(1) Large, fast, long-haul planes 
of four, six or even more engines, 
for trans-oceanic and trans-conti- 
nental travel. 

“(2) Medium size, four-engined, 
40-50 passenger transports for our 
primary routes. 

“(3) Smaller planes of approxi- 
mately 30 passenger capacity for 
secondary routes. 

“(4) Small feeder airliners for 
perhaps 12 or 16 passengers. This 
latter type, I believe, will be de- 
veloped primarily for the transpor- 
tation of passengers, although a lim- 
ited amount of special delivery 
mail and expedited express will 
zlso be carried. 

“One airline, TACA, in South 

America, transported 20,033,000 
pounds during 1939, which is 110% 
more freight than was transported 
by the entire U. S. air transport in- 
dustry during the same year. If 
they can do it down there, surely 
we can and should in this country 
—and we can and will supply the 
airplanes for both. 
_ “The aircraft industry will go on 
in this country regardless of which 
side wins the war. It will go on 
because it is the American way. 
There will be new developments in 
design, production and markets. 

“This mighty conflict has taught 
us that the future safety of every 
nation depends upon the very finest 
and latest in military equipment— 
thousands of planes every year not 
only to replace front-line machines, 
but trainers as well, and it is up 
to each of us to see to it that our 
country does not forget this lesson. 
It will be the job of the American 
aircraft industry to build these 





military planes for the U. S. Army 
and Navy. 

“We shall need planes and more 
planes for trans-oceanic flying on a 
far greater scale than we know it 
today. We shall need planes for 
inter-continental flying between the 
U. S. and our neighbors in this 
hemisphere. Transcontinental fiy- 
ing will be increased and improved. 

“First class mail by air is coming. 
The future of air freight and the 
transportation of cargo by air, at 
the present time is only a re- 
searcher’s dream. 

“Perhaps most important of all 
to the average man is the era of 
private flying which lies just 
around the corner. Thousands of 
new pilots will be demanding that 
we give them something safe, eco- 
nomical and practical to fly for 
business and pleasure, and that 
steps be taken to eliminate the diffi- 
culties in airplane ownership such 


as more landing fields, lower in- 
surance, and reduction of the high 
cost of maintenance and service.” 

Pointing out that both Britain 
and the U. S. had been asleep in 
regard to building aircraft, Squier 
said the U. S. industry is doing “a 
prodigious job” in turning out the 
latest model warplanes which “are 
not merely the equal, but are better, 
than anything that has been pro- 
duced up to now by any European 
nation. 

“It is true that American air- 
planes, many of them at least, that 
were sent to the war in the air 
one year ago were not as good as 
the planes that were being built 
at that time in Germany and Great 
Britain. 

“We are rapidly building well- 
equipped planes and it will not be 
long before the U. S. will not only 
have better planes than any other 
nation, but will have more of them 
and will be turning them out faster 
than any other two nations in the 
world. 

“The future of the U. S., whether 
at peace or in war, depends on 
airplanes.” 





Great Britain’s Commercial Air 


Service Halted by War, CAB is Told 


Empire Routes Used Only for Official Business, Maj. Me- 
Crindle Says; Civil Aircraft Production Stopped 


DESCRIBING as “erroneous” any 
ideas that Great Britain is endea- 
voring to maintain commercial avia- 
tion on a peace-time basis, Maj. 
J. R. McCrindle, deputy director 
general of British Overseas Airways, 
told the Civil Aeronautics Board 
on May 17 that the war has brought 
about a “complete cessation” of such 
air transport operations in Great 
Britain. 

All services which before the war 
were operated between the British 
Isles and the Empire now are used 
solely for maintaining communica- 
tions in connection with the war 
effort, Maj. McCrindle said, adding 
that as routes of communication 
95% of the pre-war air routes in 
the Empire are presently being op- 
erated, but frequency of such opera- 
tions is determined by the British 
Secretary of State for Air. 

The Major’s statement is said to 
have been made at the suggestion 
of CAB member Edward P. War- 


ner, following a conversation be- 
tween the two in London recently. 

However, there was some feeling 
that the statement might have been 
prompted by recent comments on 
the use to which the British might 
be putting planes obtained from U. 
S. airlines. Although lacking definite 
knowledge as to exactly what use 
such planes are being put, it has 
been said in some aviation circles 
that U. S. airlines should not be 
forced to surrender equipment 
merely to enable the British to 
maintain commercial service. 

According to Maj. McCrindle, 
however, any civil aircraft which 
BOA has acquired in the U. S. 
since the start of the war have been 
purchased with the authorization of 
the British Secretary of State for 
Air, “for the maintenance of com- 
munications in connection with the 
war effort.” 

He also stated that in England 
today no aircraft are being con- 





AVIATION on June 1, 1937. 





Removal to New Offices 


MERICAN AVIATION ASSOCIATES Inc. announces the 

removal of its present editorial and business offices on June 
1 from the Earle Bldg., Washington, D. C., to larger quarters 
in the American Bldg., 1317 F St. N.W., Washington, D. C. The 
headquarters of the three AAA publications—AMERICAN AvIA- 
TION, AMERICAN AVIATION Dalty, and AMERICAN AVIATION D1- 
RECTORY, will have more than double the space afforded by 
offices occupied in the Earle Bldg. 
even more centrally located in the heart of Washington’s gov- 
ernment and business area than heretofore. The move is the 
sixth office expansion since the establishment of AMERICAN 


The new quarters will be 








Calendar 


May 30-June 1—34 Annual Efficiency 
Cruise of the Aero Club of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., to White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va. 

June 1-4—19th Annual Convention of 
the National Aeronautic As- 
sociation and 4th American 
Aviation Forum, Kentucky 
Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 

1-4—Aviation Writers Association 
Annual Meeting, Louisville, 











June 


y 

1-6—Society of Automotive En- 
gineers, Summer Meeting 
The Greenbrier, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va. 

1-8—Florida Air Cruise to Louis- 
bag Ky., and Birmingham, 
Ala. 

7-8—llth National Air Carnival, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

15—Michigan Dawn Patrol Flight 
to Toledo, O 

18-20—7th Annual National In- 
tercollegiate Flying Club Air 
Meet, Sponsored by Ohio 
State University Flying Club, 
Middletown, O. 

20-21—Northwest Aviation Plan- 
ning Council, Annual Meet- 
ing, Billings, Mont. 

28-July 13—12th National Soar- 
ing Contest, Elmira, N. Y. 

June 29—Re-Dedication of Toledo Mu- 

nicipal Airport, Toledo, O. 

July 4-5—2d Annual Air Show and 

Private Pilots Air Meet, 

Crowner Field, Wellsville, N. 


June 


June 


June 
June 


June 


June 


June 


4 
July 4-6—99's Annual National Meet- 
ing, Albuquerque, N. M. 
July 18-19—Denver Air Show, Denver, 


010. 
Aug. 17-18—Sheldon Air Show, Sheldon 
Aeronautics Club, Sheldon, Ia. 
Aug. 25-Sept. 2—3d Annual American 
Open Soaring Contest, Joliet, 


til. 
Aug. :29-31—Aero Medical Association, 
13th Annual Meeting, Boston, 


Mass. 
Sept, 17-19—National Petroleum Asso- 
ciation, 39th Annual Meeting, 


Hotel Traymore, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

Oct. 2-4—National Association of State 
Aviation Officials, Annual 


Convention, Providence, R. I. 
30-Nov. 1—SAE National Aircraft 

Production Meeting, Biltmore 

Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Oct. 





structed for civil use; that although 
civil aircraft which were nearing 
completion at the outbreak of war 
have been completed, they are being 
used solely for “maintenance of 
communications.” 

Cessation of commercial air 
transport operations does not apply 
to the Dominions within themselves, 
and these services may still carry 
commercial passengers. Trans-Can- 
ada Air Lines, for example, recently 
opened a new route between New 
York and Toronto, using Lockheed 
Lodestar equipment. 

However, on the Empire routes, 
only military officers and officials 
connected with the war effort are 
transported, it is said. No fares are 
charged, and only paper work is in- 
volved, i.e., travel authorizations are 
submitted to the British treasury. 

BOA, Maj. McCrindle explained, 
is a public corporation which, by 
Act of Parliament, is not permitted 
to pay dividends. It has no share- 
holders. The Act of Parliament re- 
quired BOA to be placed at the 
disposal of the Secretary of State 
for Air in case of national emer- 
gency, and this has been done, the 
Major said. 

Maj. McCrindle is visiting the U. 
S. in the interests of improving air 
communications between the VU. S. 
and Great Britain. 


Rail Workers Give Plane 


Employees of Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road Co. will soon formally donate a 
Grumman amphibian ambulance which 
they subscribed at a cost of $67,000 for 
the British-American Ambulance Corps. 
The ship was christened May 19 at La 
Guardia Field. 


Ped 
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All the Aluminum Necessary 


Assured CPTP Plane Mfrs. 


New Priority Rating Based on Training School 
Requirements; Senate Increase Recommended 
For Civilian Program 


By Ceveste W. Pace 


(CONTINUATION of the Civilian 
Pilot Training program is assured 
by the decision of the Priorities 
Division of the Office of Production 
Management to give lightplane man- 
ufacturers a high preference rating 
on aluminum supplies required to 
fill equipment orders of 
operators. 

Based on training school require- 
ments rather than manufacturers’ 
production schedules, the new ar- 
rangement provides for all the 
aluminum necessary to maintain 
CPTP at the level allowed by Con- 
gress, which is appropriating $25,- 
000,000 for the program for the com- 
ing fiscal year. Priorities will be 
accorded on a month-to-month 
basis according to CAA certificates 
as to the number of planes needed. 

In a special meeting in Washing- 
ton recently lightplane and engine 
manufacturers were told by govern- 
ment officials that there is no foun- 
dation whatever for persistent re- 
ports that the program would be 
either abandoned or absorbed by the 
Army. Emphasizing the increasing 
importance of CPTP as an incuba- 
tor of instructor personnel as well 
as students for the Army and Navy 
air forces, they assured manufac- 
turers that civil training would con- 
tinue “indefinitely” and that the 
program’s enviable safety record 
would be rigidly maintained by re- 
jection of suggestions for use of 


substitute materials which might ' 


endanger safe aircraft structural 
standards. 

Use of all-metal planes for both 
military and civilian pilot training, 
however, is being discouraged by 
officials, particularly the War De- 
partment, which believes the metal 
supply can be put to greater ad- 
vantage in combat aircraft, while 
at the same time serving no useful 
purpose in trainers which other 
types cannot provide. 

Allocations of aluminum for CPTP 
indicate this trend of viewpoint: 
estimates call for 195 pounds of 
aluminum for Class I (primary 
trainers) and 360 pounds for Class 
II (advanced trainers), as compared 
with the 600-odd pounds required 
for all-metal training planes. 

Thus manufacturers producing 
for CPTP are assured of a market 
in addition to the activities by a 
number of them as subcontractors 
making parts for tactical military 
and naval aircraft. 

On Capitol Hill, the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee recom- 
mended Senate approval of the 
House increase from budget esti- 
mates of $18 million to $25 million 
for CPTP for fiscal 1942, carried in 
the annual State-Justice-Commerce 
appropriations bill. Last year, Con- 
a appropriated $37 million for 


purpose. 

CAA and Army officials are now 
conferring on adjustments of courses 
so as best to meet military needs, 


such as increased emphasis on 
cross-country training and stimula- 
tion to instructor courses. This 
year’s reduction in funds is expected 
also to wash out those operators 
who have proved less efficient, offi- 
cials said. 

The same appropriation bill car- 
ries a substantial increase in funds 
for CAA’s airport improvement pro- 
gram. Following recommendations 
by the President, based on a War 
Department survey, $61,477,750 was 
added by the Senate to the House- 
approved total of $28,500,000 for air- 
port development, extending the 
program to 399 public landing fields, 
or 149 above the original 250-air- 
port project. The increase also 
allows for further improvement of 
20 fields already under development. 
At the same time, the Senate ap- 
proved restoration of $5,000,000 in 
airport money eliminated by the 
House. 

Other CAA activities for which 
the Senate voted additional funds 
include: maintenance and operation 
of air navigation facilities, $486,000 
increase; technical development, 
$25,752 increase; enforcement of 
safety regulations, $38,360 (provid- 
ing for 10 additional engineering 
inspectors in the flight engineering 
division) and $24,674 more for gen- 
eral administrative expenses. An 
extra $10,000 was also allowed for 
maintenance and operation of the 
new Washington National Airport, 
scheduled to open around June 1. 


The Weather Bureau was granted 


an increase of $44,540, eliminated 
by the House, for its aviation 
weather service, following  testi- 


mony by Comdr. F. W. Reichelder- 
fer that the Bureau would other- 
wise be forced to limit its radio- 
sonde operation to only one ob- 
servation daily instead of two for 
several months, seriously depleting 
the airways weather information 
service. 

Although the Truman Committee 
on the Senate side is currently in- 
terested in the aluminum situation 
and has not yet specifically touched 
on aircraft production, the House 
Naval Affairs Committee has dis- 
patched detailed questionnaires to 
both executives and labor in aircraft 
and related industries, emphasizing 
the profit margin. A subcommittee 
of House Military Affairs is expected 
to leave shortly on an aircraft plant 
inspection trip. 

Simultaneously, the Clark safety- 
in-air committee is continuing hear- 
ings on airline accidents, building 
up a record on the stall characteris- 
tics of air transports and tending to 
seek for any possible deficiency in 
CAB operations. Proceeding on a 
different tact, the Nichols Committee 
of the House is visiting accident 
sites and recently urged State Legis- 
latures to withhold enactment of 
local air regulations pending com- 
pletion of studies by the U.S. Con- 
gress. 







ee HO IS GOING TO CONTROL THE AIR?” This question no longer 

refers exclusively to the European war but rises now to the top of 
the list of problems uncovered by the House investigation of airline acci- 
dents. In its new application, it is going to become a familiar refrain in- 
deed before very long. 

For within a month or so, the Nichols Committee will recommend 
legislation to determine once and for all whether the local govern- 
ments should continue their jurisdiction over airway traffic at 
terminal points, or whether the federal government should take 
over. Do not be surprised if the committee recommends Congres- 
sional action standardizing procedures at airports and bringing 
traffic control towers under federal supervision. 


Going beyond investigation of past airline accidents, the Committee is 
making a basic study of ways and means to minimize the chances for 
future accidents. And Rep. Nichols hints “we are continually running into 
things that will need correction or change, or something done about them.” 
The Congressman believes that the first step should be “some central con- 
trol over all flights.” He is already convinced that with increasing num- 
bers of Army and Navy aircraft moving onto the airways, the only logical 
crash preventive must be a standardized, federalized and expanded airway 
traffic control system. Consequently, Rep. Nichols is passing the word 
around among his colleagues at the Capitol that he will seek not only cor- 
rective legislation but appropriations to improve the present service. 


In this connection, it is interesting to note that the CAA has set up an 
estimate for new air navigation facilities. Not yet submitted to Congress 
the program contemplates $3,150,700 of equipment along 9,790 miles of new 
airways. These include 25 routes, certified by CAB and seven proposed 
airways not yet certified but incorporated in the agency’s “master plan” 
for complete coverage of the U. S. 


x KK * 


CIVILIAN AIR RESERVE marshalling the private flyers of the country 

into a national defense auxiliary is proposed in several identical bills 
recently introduced in the House of Representatives. The idea has been 
brewing for some time and is enthusiastically backed by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority and the National Aeronautic Association. 


But the bills so far introduced cannot be expected to get very 
far in their present form. For they propose that the Army or- 
ganize and direct the effort. This the War Department is unwilling 
to undertake, according to official statements, simply because it 
cannot spare the time and officer personnel from strictly military 
activities. There is a real possibility, however, that private flyers 
may be united in a Civilian Air Reserve organized principally 
along decentralized lines under the general supervision of CAA 
and the new Office of Civilian Defense, headed by the air-minded 
Mayor La Guardia of New York, or some other localized system. 


For some time the CAA’s aviation advisory council has been studying 
the subject—seeking the advice of military authorities and formulating a 
preliminary program, with current thinking tending toward the “home 


guard” type of organization. 
x«* * * 


VIATION LEGISLATION is moving rapidly forward in Congress where 

air-minded members are saying “it took a war” to educate their col- 
leagues to the needs and advances of commercial as well as military avia- 
tion. Never before has Congress been so ready to spend money on aero- 
nautics. 


One encouraging sign was the quick approval by the Senate 
Appropriations Committee of the President’s request for funds to 
expand the CAA airport program from 250 to 399 public landing 
fields. This same committee last year knocked out the original 
appropriation because of an unfortunate political misunderstanding 
This time, however, the item sailed through without dissension. 
The Senate readily accepted the committee recommendation and 
the House is expected to agree. The airports to be improved were 
selected by the Army in cooperation with CAA on the basis of 
defense utility. The amount appropriated is still noi enough, but 
indicative of a long step forward in Congressional recognition of 
the growing importance of aviation. 










Numerous other aviation bills are receiving similarly favorable attention. | 


Another outstanding example is the strong support behind the measure 
authorizing the RFC to replace axis influence in South American airlines. 
Still another, the action of Congress in increasing budget estimates for the 
civil pilot training program. Military and naval aviation bills are, appro- 
priately, flying through—for example, the measure allowing the Army to 
create a new group in the Air Corps composed of noncommissioned offi- 
cers trained as pilots; the bill increasing pay for parachute troops; and 
others establishing the grade of aviation cadet in the Regular Army and in 
the Naval and Marine Corps Reserves, authorizing Naval lighter-than-air 
craft bases, and providing for expansion of air bases. The House even 
passed a bill directing that the unfinished frieze around the Capitol dom 
be completed with a portrayal of the story of American aviation. C.W.P 
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Latest addition to a distinguished line of Navy 
dive-bombers is the new Curtiss S5B2C-1. Equip- 
ped with the Curtiss Electric Propeller, the 
SB2C-1 strikes harder, flies faster, and ranges 


further than any airplane of its ty pe in use today. 


CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 
Propeller Division + Caldwell, New Jersey 


CLIFTON ¢« PITTSBURGH + INDIANAPOLIS ¢« BEAVER 
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400-MPH. Wind Tunnel Scheduled for Early Completion 





Army-Navy Briefs 


THE FIRST 
matic aircraft cannon produced in the 
U. S. was turned over to the Army during 
formal ceremony May 16 at new plant of 
Eclipse Machine Division, Bendix Avia- 
tion Corp., Elmira, N. Y. The new gun 
is described by War Dept. officials as 
superior to similar products used in the 
war abroad. Production capacity of the 
new plant has not been disclosed. 


a 

WITH SELECTION OF candidates on a 
competitive basis, 150 college graduates 
will be trained at five universities as 
meteorologists under a program arranged 
by the Air Corps. Students in the course 
will pe designated flying cadets with non- 
flying status and afterwards will receive 
commissions as second lieutenants in AC 
Reserve. The nine-month course will 
start July 1 at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Cambridge. Mass; New 
York University, New York, N. Y.; Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, Pasadena. 
Cal.; University of California at Los 
Angeles, and University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. 


+ 

ESTABLISHMEN’1 at Camp Davis, N. 
C., of a temporary Barrage Balloon Train- 
ing Center for experiments with newly 
developed equipment and for instruction 
of personnel has been announced by War 
Dept. Barrage balloon defense, hitherto 
a function of the Air Corps, has been 
transferred to the Coast Artillery Corps. 


” 

LATEST EDITIONS OF Army and 
Navy handbooks, with detailed ‘nfor- 
mation for potential contractors with the 
two services under the defense produc- 
tion program, are now available. “Army 
Purchasing Information"™’ describes de- 
centralization of War Dept.’s procure- 
ment activities and outlines the pro- 
cedure to be followed by manufacturers. 





20-MILLIMETER auto- “Selling to the Navy’ 


Army’s Huge Wright Field Project 


explains general 
policy and rules of procedure in doing 
business with the Navy and tells of 
Navy requirements. The booklets are 
available from Office of Assistant Secre- 
tary, War Dept., and Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts, Navy Dept., Washington 
Dd. C 
a 


NEARLY 10,000 Air Corps officers, sub- 
stantially the entire commissioned per- 
sonnel, are expected to receive instruc- 
tion in Spanish from WPA teachers, both 
as a utilitarian measure and as a gesture 
of goodwill to Latin America. The WPA 
project has been given presidential ap- 
proval and is scheduled to get underway 
shortly at all Army air bases in con- 
tinental U. S., Puerto Rico, and Hawaii 


THE SELF-CATAPULTING autogiro, 
Model PA-36, of Pitcairn-Larsen Auto- 
giro Co. Inc., Willow Grove, Pa., recently 
completed a series of demonstrations for 
the Army at various military posts in 
eastern U. S. Performances were given 
by the all-metal craft at Bolling Field. 
Ft. Bragg. Ft. Benning, Ft. Knox, and Ft. 
Sill, under varying conditions of soil 
wind, and weather to prove reliability of 
the autogiro to function under many 
different circumstances. 

New primary training plane known as 
the XPT-23 has been delivered by Fair- 
child Engine & Airplane Corp., Hagers- 
town, Md., to Materiel Division of Air 
Corps at Wright Field. The low-wing 
monoplane has fixed landing gear and 
open cockpit and differs from previous 
similar models chiefly in engine installa- 
tion. The XPT-23 is powered by Con- 
tinental R-670-5 seven-cylinder radial 
engine, while the widely used PT-19 has 
Ranger 6-440 C-2 powerplant. 


Weeks of Calibration Tests Required Before Re- 


search Begins; Project Will Accommodate 


Fuselages, Airfoils 


A§ THE Army’s $2,500,000 wind 
4 tunnel at Wright Field, Day- 
ton, O., nears compietion, it has been 
announced that many weeks of cali- 
bration tests must be made before 
the tunnel can be used for research 
and development projects. 

Engineers of the Army Air Corps 
and Westinghouse Electric and Man- 
ufacturing Co. recently observed 
initial testing of the 40,000-hp. motor 
which will drive air through the 
tunnel. The motor, largest of its 
kind, is expected to be installed and 
ready for use by July 1, and com- 
pletion of the wind tunnel itself is 
scheduled a few weeks later. 

Scale models with a span up to 15 
ft. or full-scale fuselages, engine- 
nacelle-propeller combinations, or 
airfoils can be tested in the 20-ft. 
jet in the test chamber, leading to 
cleaner designs, greater aerodynamic 
efficiency and higher speeds for mili- 
tary airplanes and, subsequently, for 
commercial planes. 

In the accompanying pictures, No 
1 is a side view of the tunnel as it 
will look when completed. Over 
132,000 hp. in rotating equipment will 
be housed in the brick power build- 
ing at right, while the control room 
and test chamber are located in the 
concrete building. Distance around 
the tunnel circuit is 616 ft. Diameter 
of the tunnel varies from a maximum 
of 45 ft. to 20 ft. at the jet. 





i 


yo ob ey 


| 


Viewed from above, No. 2, arrows 
indicate counter-clockwise course of 
the airstream around the tunnel cir- 


cuit. Vanes at each turn minimize } 
turbulence. Cutaways (starting 
lower left) show: airplane model 


susbended between the jet and re- 
turn throat; and (above) fan-driving 
and auxiliary motors, the drive shaft, | 
and the two 40-ft. fans in tandem 
with streamlined fairing 

Since air will heat rapidly in this 
high-speed tunnel, there is placed in 
front of the fans an air exchanger | 
which automatically spills heated air 
and breathes in cool air from out- 
side. The skeleton structure (top) 
is a crane installation. 

In the power building, No. 3, the 
40,000-hp. fan-driving motor is ele- 
vated to align with the center line 
of the tunnel. It is anchored on a! 
heavy concrete foundation sunk 
down to bed rock to absorb the tre- 
mendous torque. 

Auxiliary motor generator sets, 
used to control the speed of the fan 
motor, are shown in the foreground. 

Seated in a sealed, air-conditioned 
control room, No. 4, the project engi-| 
neer can change the flight attitude 
of the model at will, using the U- 
shaped bank of controls, without! 
switching off the fan-driving motor. 
An assistant at his right watches 
over the instruments which auto-/ 
matically record pressures, velocities, 
and temperatures during a test. 






(See story above) 
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Following testimony by the Navy 
that graduates of the secon 
CPTP course are allowed 33 hours 
credit when entering Navy train- 
» ing, Brig. Gen. Davenport Johnson, 
' assistant. chief of the Army Air 
Corps, testified that the results of 
the Air Corps’ experiment with 
CPTP secondary course graduates 
were not sufficiently satisfactory to 
continue placing the CPTP men in 
the Army’s basic (second stage) 
training. 

_. Ever since the experiment, Gen. 
, Johnson testified, CPTP graduates 
» have been starting Army training 
on the same level as trainees who 
had never had previous pilot train- 


| ing. 

Last fall the Air Corps took 63 
CPTP secondary course graduates 
and placed them in its basic course. 
Of the 63, 52 were graduated, an 
elimination of 17%. Gen. Johnson 
_ testified that attrition in the 
_ Army’s basic course has otherwise 
' averaged only 5%. 

' Up to Feb. 15, 1941, the Army had 

taken 1,245 CPTP duates (both 
primary and secondary), excluding 
the experimental 63 students. These 
' 1,245 have shown up better, it was 
, testified, than non-CPTP trainees. 
| Starting at the bottom of the Air 
_ Corps training ladder, 84% of the 
_CPTP group was graduated into 
' the basic course, whereas the per- 

centage for non-CPTP graduates is 
about 60%. On Feb. 15 the Air 
Corps had 5,894 men in training, 
of which 1,245 were from CPTP. 
Comdr. J. B. Lynch, in charge of 
reserve aviation for the Navy’s Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics, testified that 
the Navy had approximately 783 
CPTP graduates in training as of 
| Mar. 1. He also testified that 2,350 
graduates of the CPTP primary 
course had applied for Navy train- 
ing, and that 545 graduates of the 
CPTP secondary course had ap- 
plied. 
Comdr. Lynch would give no 
statistics showing the relative suc- 
cess of CPTP men over non-CPTP 
trainees, but said he believed elimi- 
nations were fewer among the 
CPTP group. The Navy gives 33 
hours flying credit to CPTP men, 
but he said about 30% of all Navy 
trainees were eliminated when they 
went to Pensacola from the ele- 
mentary school at Jacksonville. 
Out of an enrollment of almost 
40,000 in both courses last winter, 
the CPTP had fed 1,306 men into 
the Air Corps and 783 into the 
Navy. The CPTP program is cost- 
ing $37,000,000 during the current 
fiscal year, it was noted. 

Several members of the Con- 

| gressional committee were severely 
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: Brig. Gen. Johnson Says’ Men Show Up Better Than 
Non-CPTP Cadets in Elementary Course, But 
Cannot Be Shoved Into Basic Direct From CAA 


OW THE ARMY AIR CORPS decided not to allow even 
one hour’s flying credit to graduates of the Civilian Pilot 
' Training Program following an experiment with 63 graduates 
of the CPTP course, is told in hearings recently published by 
' the House appropriations committee which considered the Com- 
merce Department appropriation bill for the next fiscal year. 
The hearings were held Mar. 12. 





critical of the Air Corps for not 
giving CPTP graduates flying credit 
when entering Air Corps training, 
but Gen. Johnson’ maintained 
throughout lengthy questioning that 
no time was saved by CPTP for 
the Air Corps training program. 

Part of the testimony was: 

GEN. JOHNSON: Subsequent to 
the test I have described, all Army 
student pilots start at the beginning 
of the elementary class. 

REP. LOUIS C. RABAUT 
Mich.): In other words, you are 
not giving any credit at all for the 
course in the CAA? 

GEN. JOHNSON: That is it, ex- 
actly. 

Later on, this exchange took place: 

MR. RABAUT: The other 1,245 
were not put in the secondary class? 

GEN. JOHNSON: That is right. 

MR. RABAUT: Their training at 
the CAA was entirely disregarded? 

GEN. JOHNSON: That is right. 
Gen. Johnson later gave his rea- 

sons for the elimination of 17% 
of the experimental group of 63 
CPTP secondary graduates as fol- 
lows: 

“In the first place, the young men 
did not have a proper chance. They 
were brought from the CAA, young 
civilians, and they were inducted 
into the second phase of a military 
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flying school; they had to learn to 
be soldiers; they had to learn a lot 
of ground school work that Army 
elementary phase graduates had al- 
ready learned, and it was too much 
for them; it was just too much for 
the young men at that stage. 

“They had not been in the air, 
most of them, with three other air- 
planes at the same time and, when 
they came into an airdrome with 
a lot of airplanes, they almost had 
to be supermen to take up their 
training at our basic course. It was 
just a little too far advanced for 
them. Those that wanted to, we 
allowed to be turned back, and five 
of them asked to be returned to an 
Army elementary school to prepare 
themselves properly for basic train- 
ing. is was done. A total of 
11 were eliminated from flying 
training. Four requested discharge 
from the service, and were accord- 
ingly discharged.” 

A few minutes later in the hear- 
ing Mr. Rabaut vigorously protested 
the Army’s refusal to give CPTP 
graduates any credit following the 
original experiment. “For some 
reason unknown to us, or to any- 
body else,” he said, “you now stick 
them all down and disregard all of 
this expenditure of money that the 
government has put on them, and 
want to put it on them again.” 

To this, Gen. Johnson replied: 

“In the Army, we have another 
objective—to make military pilots 
and to make soldiers out of these 
men, and ten weeks is a very short 
time, and we are trying to do that, 
too. We are taking them in and 
giving them training as soldiers 
from the time we start the young- 
ster as a flying cadet; we give him 
that training, and that is very hard, 


Air Corps Testimony Reveals It Gives No Credit 
| To CPTP Trainees, Starts Them at Bottom Rank 


and that is another part of our 
training that must be taken, and 
it is very difficult to perform in the 
time allowed. 

“The Air Corps cannot take 
chances in production of pilots as 
they are committed to a definite 
production schedule. 
be an integrated and even flow and 
until such time as the CAA can 
give us properly trained pilots we 
must start at the beginning in 
training.” 

Prodded by further questioning 
by Mr. Rabaut, Gen. Johnson con- 
tinued: 

“You understand they are taken 
right over by the elementary school 
operated by civilian operators for 


There must | 


their flying training, and the sooner | 


they can make them fly solo, the 
better it is. We have no limitation 
on the time they can turn those 
men loose; and the time necessary 
to solo pilot is just about the same. 

“The average time for a man who 
has had no previous flying—the 
average for the CAA man—is just 
about the same as is required for 
the non-CAA trained student. 

“I have gone to everyone—not to 
everyone, but I have gone to about 
four-fifths of our elementary-school 
operators; to Maj. C. C. Moseley, to 
Claude Ryan, to H. S. Darr, and 
others, and asked, ‘How much time 
can we cut off of our flying cur- 
ricula, as a maximum, as a result 
of the CAA training?’ 

“I think one of them said, ‘An 
hour, perhaps’; but we do not be- 
lieve we can do that. It is to the 
operators’ advantage if they did 
not have to prolong the dual in- 
struction of these men; from a 
monetary standpoint.” 


(Turn to page 14, col. 1) 





One of a ‘Large Number’ of Thunderbolts 


DESIGNED TO TAKE advantage of every lesson that 
could be learned from the European air war, Republic 
Aviation Corp.’s new Thunderbolt is the Army Air Corps’ 
Among other firsts, 
the XP-47B is a 2,000-hp. job with a four-bladed propeller 
and is now being tested by the materiel division of the 
Air Corps. Powered by a Pratt & Whitney radial 14- 
cylinder engine, the Thunderbolt is of all-metal construc- 


first super-powered interceptor plane. 


P-38, but is slightly smaller in overall dimensions. 
neered and constructed in record-breaking time, the new 
fighter is the forerunner of a “large number” of similar 
planes to be manufactured by Republic Aviation at Farm- 
ingdale, N. Y. For combat conditions, the new plane will 
be heavily armored and have strong firepower from large 
and small caliber guns, it was announced. 





tion and is comparable in weight with the Lockheed twin 
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N EXTENDING its routes from Atlanta to Cincinnati and from 
Atlanta to Savannah, Delta added more than 500 miles of route, 
necessitating the flying of some 2000 additional miles a day. 

This new mileage . . . like a// Delta mileage .. . is flown with 
TEXACO Aviation Gasoline and Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil. Delta’s 
14-year use of Texaco points to the reasons why— 

MORE REVENUE AIRLINE MILES WITHIN THE U. S. ARE 

FLOWN WITH TEXACO THAN WITH ANY OTHER BRAND 
The outstanding performance that has made Texaco FIRST with the 
airlines has also made it first in the fields listed in the panel. 

These Texaco users enjoy many benefits that can also be yours. 
A Texaco Aviation Engineer will gladly cooperate in the selection 
of Texaco Aviation Products, available at leading airports in the 
48 States. Phone the nearest Texaco distributing plant, or write: The 
Texas Company, Aviation Division, 135 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


a _ Texaco Dealers invite you to enjoy FRED ALLEN in a full- 
a hour program every Wednesday night. CBS, 9:00 E.D.T., 8:00 
E.S.T.; 8:00 C.D.T., 7:00 C.8.T.; 9:00 M.S.T.; 8:00 P.S.T. 





THEY PREFER TEXACO 


¥% More buses, more bus lines and more 
bus-miles are lubricated with Texaco than 
with any other brand. 


¥% More stationary Diesel horsepower in 
the U. S. is lubricated with Texaco than 
with any other brand. 


¥% More Diesel horsepower on stream- 
lined trains in the U. S. is lubricated with 
Texaco than with all other brands com- 
bined. 


% More locomotives and cars in the U. S. 
are lubricated with Texaco than with any 
other brand. 


% More revenue airline miles within the 
U. S. are flown with Texaco than with any 
other brand. 
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‘Hershey Reproves Employers for Negligence 
' In Allowing Skilled Workers to be Drafted 


Hillman Reveals Plan for 160-Hour-a-Week Basis 


In Vital Defense Industries; Mediation 
Board Settles Three Disputes 


TRIKING at employers whose 
“misguided patriotism” prevented 
:them from keeping their skilled 
workers from being drafted, Brig. 
Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, deputy 
director of Selective Service, last 
month declared that the nation’s de- 
fense effort is being hampered by 
some of the largest airplane, chem- 
ical, shipbuilding and oil companies 
which have refused to furnish nec- 
essary information to assure the de- 
ferment of men who are vitally 
needed in the new industrial speed- 
,up program. 
Supporting Hershey’s statement, 
Sidney Hillman, associate director 
general of the Office of Production 
Management, asserted that demands 
for skilled labor in such lines as 
' metal working will soon out-run 
the supply. “When a skilled worker 
is taken from any plant that con- 
tributes to defense production, that 
plant loses not only the individual 
but also the time of a more highly- 
skilled man to train the doubtful 
new worker. 
“It should be clear to all that the 
| success of the defense effort is con- 
tingent upon efficient operation of 
our factories where planes, tanks 
and other machines of war are as- 
» sembled.” 
Hillman also revealed plans for 
. placing some defense industries on 
a four-shift, 160-hour-a-week basis, 
' explaining that the project was be- 
| ing wn up in cooperation with 
CIO and AFL committees. The 
, four-shift procedure, he said, would 
mean a maximum use of plants and 
machines and would also equalize 
, overtime payments. Eight hours a 
| week would be used in overhaul- 
ing machinery. 
The overtime aspect of the plan, 
* according to Hillman, would call for 
employes to rotate in the various 
. shifts, each worker receiving an 
equal share of the overtime pay 
for Saturday, Sunday and overtime 
(Turn to page 50, col. 1) 
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Farming Out 
(Continued from page 1) 








personnel to train subcontractors 
available but unfamiliar with air- 
craft manufacturing technique. 

Nucleus of a formal plan for plac- 
ing subcontracting clauses in large 
supply awards was described by 
Robert L. Mehornay, chief of the 
Defense Contract Service, speaking 
before the Mid-Central War Re- 
sources Board at Kansas City, May 
12. 

“So far it has been the theory that 
the services should place the con- 
tracts with prime contractors and 
that the spreading of work there- 
after was the job of the -prime con- 
tractor,” Mehornay explained. “The 
sentiment in this connection is 
changing rapidly, and it is my be- 
lief that it will be but a short time 
until a definite, formal plan will be 
forthcoming. 

“I am completely convinced that 
service officers and production en- 
gineers must be given an oppor- 
tunity before the contracts are 
signed to analyze them with this 
one point in view, and to determine 
what part of the work a manufac- 
turer might reasonably be expected 
to ‘farm out’ to subcontractors to 
increase his volume or decrease his 
time. 

“Our engineers do not now have 
such an opportunity, except in oc- 
casional cases. Before a contract is 
cleared finally, I believe there 
should be conferences with the 
prospective contractor to obviate in- 
justices and to analyze his possi- 
bilities, and to reach a definite and 
binding understanding that should 
be written into the contract. A 
fixed percentage of subcontracting 
might well be specified, varying ac- 
cording to the tvpe of work to be 
done and the facilities available.” 

Mehornay said that in his opin- 


a 





Army Tests 


Observation Plane 


= 


A NEW OBSERVATION PLANE, to be used for scouting purposes and to main- 
tain liaison with infantry, artillery, and other ground troops in combat team 


work, is undergoing tests by the Army Air Corps. 


Known as the 0-52, the craft 


was manufactured by Curtiss-Wright Corp.’s Airplane Division at Buffalo, N. Y. 
It is a highwing, strut-braced monoplane, with retractable landing gear and is 
slightly smaller than the O-47B, although it compares with the latter in per- 


formance. 


radio set and camera fittings. 


ion, putting definite subcontracting 
clauses in the big contracts would 
not constitute “undue compulsion,” 
but would “merely take the matter 
out of the ‘no man’s land’ of uncer- 
tainty, and put it on a sound busi- 
nes basis.” 

Another device slated to be used 
more than heretofore is the with- 
holding of machine tool deliveries 
and priorities from prime contrac- 
tors when it is known that they can 
perform their jobs quicker by utiliz- 
ing existing machines in other 
plants. 

Trecker pointed to the Allison 
Division, General Motors Corp., as 
a noteworthy example of defense 
cooperation. 

“The Allison liquid cooled air- 
plane engine,” he said, “is perhaps 
one of the most delicate jobs in the 
entire defense production program. 
It is a jewel of precision workman- 
ship. If subcontracting were im- 
possible, certainly it would be in the 
Allison engine. 

“Yet Allison, from its $69,000,000 
contract, has sublet $30,000,000 of 
work, or approximately 43%. Sig- 
nificant with this is that Allison is 
using exactly 100 different subcon- 





In 96 Days—Largest Propeller Plant 


AMERICA’S LARGEST airplane propeller manufacturing 
plant, the new 380,000 sq. ft. factory of Curtiss-Wright 
Corp.’s Propeller Division at Caldwell, N. J. The fourth 
|plant to be established by the Propeller Division, it was 
rushed to completion in 96 days, and is now producing 


Curtiss Electric Propellers for the Army, Navy, and British 
Ground was broken by Curtiss-Wright on Apr. 24 for a 
fifth plant of 415,000 sq. ft. for the production of pro- 
pellers at Beaver, Pa. 


Equipped for a crew of two, the 0-52 is powered by a Pratt & Whitney 
engine fitted with a three-bladed propeller. 


It will carry a short range liaison 


tractors, of whom only eight are 
other General Motors subsidiaries, 
and 92 are independent manufac- 
turers.” 

Mehornay reported that, in a re- 
cent check, the Army-Navy Muni- 
tions Board found that 4,750 direct 
contractors were using some 28,000 
subcontractors and sub-subcontrac- 
tors, or an average of nearly six 
firms at work on some operation of 
each order. 

From June 1, 1940, to Apr. 1941, 
accounting only for contracts ex- 
ceeding $10,000, the government has 
contracted to spend $13,000,000,000, 
has appropriated $7,000,000,000, and 
has planned an additional $20,000,- 
000,000 for future defense expendi- 
tures. Of the $13,000,000,000, more 
than $2,000,000,000 were absorbed 
by directives to arsenals, Navy yards 
and other government establish- 
ments. The remaining $11,000,000,- 
000 were divided into 15,500 con- 
tracts going to 4,750 direct con- 
tractors. 

The average contract and the 
average to each contractor were 
described by Mehornay as “quite 
high,” although some 8,000 contracts 
were for less than $50,000 each, and 
11,000 were for less than $100,000. 
He predicted that some 60,000 con- 
tracts of less than $100,000 would be 
let during the next fiscal year, for 
“the very size of the plants coming 
under the expanded plans will not 
permit, regardless of ability, the 
previous size of contracts for pro- 
duction in the new short delivery 
schedules.” 

Both holders of prime defense 
contracts and subcontractors were 
urged to make increasing use of the 
field offices maintained by the De- 
fense Contract Service in the 36 
Federal Reserve and branch banks. 


Chaney Resumes War Study 

Following up his first observation tour 
in England under war conditions last 
fall, Maj. Gen. James E. Chaney, com- 
mander of the Northeast Air Force head- 
quartered at Mitchel Field, N. Y., left 
for London May 15 on another tour of 
duty. Gen. Chaney organized and was 
made head of the Army's Air Defense 
Command last year. Recently publicized 
plans for air raid warnings and other 
defense measures were based on Gen. 
Chaney's recommendations. 
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AIR TRANSPORT IN THE 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


ROM TIP of land to tip of land, the Western Hemisphere 
| anne North to South 9,600 miles. Except in the United 
States, transportation is far behind the needs and possibilities 
of this vast region. 

Already there are clear signs, however, of the changes to 
be made by aviation. Without benefit of the railroad-highway 
phases of civilization, Alaska has gone from dog team to air- 
plane; transport throughout huge territories of Latin America 
has leapt from mule and river barge into the air. One line — 
Pan American —already operates over more than 70,000 route 
miles, of which 40,000 are in the Western Hemisphere. 

Air transport ignores national boundaries, opens up North 
to South channels of trade and communication. It brings all 
parts of the productive Antilles within a few hours of main- 
land, and gathers the republics of this hemisphere into closer 
community of interests and ideas. Sea and mountain barriers 
vanish as freight, mail and cargo fly the vast distances of the 
new world. 

The inevitable great further development of air transport 
in this hemisphere presents an historic challenge to American 
genius in engineering and organization. We shall be called 


upon for continuous pioneering, planes —and trained men. 


TC. Ss. ow 


President 


Academy of Aeronautics, LaGuardia Field, New York 
Casey Jones School of Aeronautics, Newark, New Jersey 


COMPLETE TECHNICAL COURSES IN AERONAUTICS 


ADVERTISEMENT NUMBER TWO OF A SERIES ALSO APPEARING IN TIME AND FORTUNE 
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U. S. Counters Axis 
(Continued from page 1) 








, Bolivian Government has taken over 
» the German Lloyd Aereo Boliviano 
§ Company. 

As far as the west coast of South 
. America is concerned, the Germans 
| have been eliminated except for the 
> existing German Condor line from 

Buenos Aires to Santiago, Chile. A 
{ small German operation known as 
* ARCO, in Colombia, which has been 
» running without a franchise, either 
has been taken over by USS. inter- 
) ests or will be taken over shortly. 

German and Italian lines, either 
wholly or partly owned, now oper- 
ate in only four countries—Brazil, 
Argentina, Chile, and Paraguay— 
» but the operations in the latter two 
are not considered important. On 
the east coast, especially in Brazil, 
» the Germans have become stronger 
' within recent months. 

The U.S. approach to the Axis 
situation will be on two fronts. One 
will be through the Reconstruction 
' Finance Corporation which is having 
. its charter broadened by the Brown- 
> Steagall bill now in final stages of 
passage in Congress. By terms of 
this legislation the RFC could even 
' operate its own airline if it desired, 
although this is not contemplated. 

A second approach will be 
through a new government unit 
operating on the President’s “blank 
check” funds by which financial aid 
can be given to Latin American 
countries for almost any aeronauti- 
cal purpose. In this unit are W. L 
Clayton, Deputy Loan Administra- 
. tor; William Barclay Harding and 
W. A. M. Burden, New York invest- 
' ment men long interested and asso- 
' ciated with aviation; and an active 
director of activities who will prob- 
ably be Thomas O. in, now 
* president of Southwest Feeder Air- 
| lines Inc., Ft. Worth, Tex. 

, _ Although the government now has 
. the authority from Congress to 
_ operate its own airline, the govern- 
. ment has no such plan in mind at 
‘the present time. The broadest 
| possible authority was asked of 
» Congress to meet any unforeseen 
contingency. It can also be said 
that the authority does not extend 
' merely to Latin America, for it can 
cover any part of the western hem- 
» isphere. e Federal Loan Agency 
authority may also make it possible 
| for the U.S. Army to link up its 
bases with its own airline system. 
As this issue went to press, nego- 
tiations for the services of Tom 
had not been consummated, 
but had been in progress for three 
weeks and there was every likeli- 
hood that he would accept. An air- 
line pioneer and pilot, Hardin was 
a member of the Air Safety Board 
during its entire existence, later be- 
came vice president of Transcon- 
| tinental & Western Air Inc., and 
early this year became president of 
Southwest Feeder Airlines. He 
would obtain a leave of absence 
from this company to undertake the 
South American work. 
Hardin became familiar with 
South American air transport prob- 
lems last fall when he took leave 
from TWA at the request of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board to act as 
technical assistant and adviser to 
Sam Gates who was making an in- 
i vestigation of mail rates of Pan 
American Airways. He has trav- 












































eled extensively in South and Cen- 
tral America on two occasions. 

Many details of the plan were yet 
to be revealed as this issue went to 
press. It is known that a new gov- 
ernment corporation will be estab- 
lished under the Federal Loan 
Agency for very broad lending and 
financing purposes in Latin America, 
with aviation as only one of the 
many projects. Since the bill au- 
thorizing the corporation had not 
yet passed the details of the new 
agency were not yet known or 
worked out. 

Prominent in the entire picture is 
W. L. Clayton, millionaire cotton 
man and close friend of Jesse Jones, 
Federal Loan Administrator, who 
will direct the enterprise under 
Jones. 

Both Harding and Burden have 
been in the Office for Coordination 
of Commercial and Cultural Rela- 
tions Between the American Re- 
publics of which Nelson Rockefeller 
is coordinator, serving as dollar-a- 
year men. They recently were 
transferred to the RFC, and have 
completed an exhaustive report on 
South American aviation. 

Last year the President was 
granted a large “blank check” from 
Congress and these funds can be used 
at the discretion of the President 
for any purposes without account- 
ing for them to Congress. How 
much of these funds will be used 
in South America is not known, 
but it is probable that they will go 
for such purposes as airports, radio 
equipment, airways, and the like, 
although there was no official con- 
firmation available. 

It is known that Pan American 
Airways will be asked to operate 
additional routes in South America, 
and this can be made possible 
through the new RFC unit. Since 
some of the German-operated routes 
are not self-sustaining, considerable 
subsidy may be necessary until the 
development period has been com- 
pleted. The possible participation 
by American Export Airlines has 
been indicated, but to what extent 
is not known. 

One of the major projects of the 
government, it is said, is the speed- 
ing up of existing service between 
this country and important South 
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Latin American Navy Chiefs Eye U. S. 





GUESTS OF THE U. §&. 
America and Mexico on May 23 completed a three-week 10,000-mile flying tour 


of U. S. naval bases and industrial centers. 


NAVY, these naval chiefs of South America, Central | 


Representatives of Argentina, Brazil, | 


Chile, Uruguay, Peru, Cuba, Colombia, Ecuador, Venezuela, Paraguay, and Mexico, | 


with their U. S. Navy hosts, 


Mainliners, escorted by two Navy planes. 
extended through the East, then cross country to California and back. 


traveled aboard two chartered United Air Lines 


The itinerary began at Miami, May 5, 
Missing 


in the photo, but flavoring the tour, are the two Spanish-speaking stewardesses 


assigned to the flights. 





American cities. Pan American Air- 
Ways announced last autumn that 
48-hour service from Miami to Rio 
was to begin in January of this year, 
but such a schedule has not been 
possible by any stretch of the imagi- 
nation. It will be possible, however, 
within a relatively short time if 
airway aids and equipment are 
made available. 

AMERICAN AVIATION learned on 
excellent authority May 19 that 
equipment needed immediately for 
quick launching of the program will 
be taken from Army transport or- 
ders. It is considered very unlikely 
that domestic airlines will be asked 
to contribute from their restricted 
lot of transports, but the domestic 
lines may have to wait longer for 
equipment they have on order. 

According to best information, the 
required number of planes will be 
requisitioned from deliveries to the 
Air Corps, with Wright Field con- 
tracting for replacements. Orders 
for South American planes will not 
be placed direct with manufacturers. 

Three types of planes have been 
mentioned as most desirable for 
South America: the Lockheed Lode- 
star, the Douglas DC-3, and the 
Curtiss-Wright 20. Some of these 
will be pressurized for high altitude 
flying. Long-range performance is 
desired. 

It is considered possible that the 
Douglas DC-4 and the Lockheed 





More Demand for ‘Made in U. S. A.’ 


LAZARE GELIN, export manager of Lear Avia Inc., returned 
recently from a six months’ tour of South America—Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Peru, Ecuador, and Colombia—and reported an un- 
paralleled demand for “made in U. S. A.” aviation equipment. 
In addition, Gelin had the following to say: 

Although local aircraft production is already a flourishing in- 
dustry in Argentina, Brazil, and Peru, the democracies of Latin 
America look to the U. S. for the bulk of their aeronautical re- 
quirements ... The U. S. industry is now in an unusually favorable 


position to establish close commercial relations . 


. . Although the 


interests of both the North and South American continents are 
identical, the manner in which each country approaches its own 
problems is highly individual, being predicated upon the country’s 


geography and social needs. 


Gelin reported that Argentina, heretofore Germany’s best export 
market in Latin America, now offers the widest opportunities for 


U. S. export trade. . 


. Principal aviation needs of 


Uruguay are 


military. The Uruguay military commission was reported as being 
on its way to New York to buy U. S. aircraft and equipment... . 
Commercial aviation in Peru is now being feverishly developed 
. . . Ecuador is planning a substantial increase in its air force, 
according to reports to Gelin . . . Colombia has an unusually high 
proportion of air travel per capita, and offers some of the outstanding 
aviation opportunities in Latin America. 








Constellation, both large four-en- 


gined planes, may be used. 

Action by Bolivia in taking over 
the Lloyd Aereo Boliviano line is 
considered significant in Washing- 
ton. The action was based on “pub- 
lic necessity and utility” and was 
hastened, reports said, by the line’s 
bad economic situation and its in- 
ability to increase its service as well 
as the fact that “the government’s 
generous subsidies cannot be con- 
tinued indefinitely.” 


The government owned 40% of 
the shares, the remainder being held 
by Germans and Bolivia will pur- 
chase these. Pan American-Grace 
Airways will probably assume oper- 
ation of the routes which extend 
throughout Bolivia and connect with 
the German Condor line from Brazil 
and the Lufthansa line from Peru. 

Although details have been slow 
in seeping up from Peru, it is un- 
derstood that the Peruvian Army 
has taken over the ground facilities 
of the German-controlled Lufthansa 
company. One of the major com- 
plaints against this company was 
its flying off its scheduled route 
without permission, possibly in sea- 
coast patrol. 

Another significant South Ameri- 
can development was the refusal 
early in May of the Brazilian Air 
Ministry to grant permission to Air 
France to re-instate trans-Atlantic 
air service from Africa to Natal and 
Rio, Brazil, and also refusal to per- 
mit it to resume operations, stopped 
since the war began, between Rio 
and Santiago, Chile, via Buenos 
Aires. It is believed that the Air 
France petition was German-in- 
spired. The Italian line LATI is the 
only operator now flying the South 
Atlantic. 


Navy Agrees to Lease 
Floyd Bennett Field 


Navy Department has agreed to lease 
Floyd Bennett Field fronting on Jamaica 
Bay, Brooklyn, N. Y., for $50,000 an- 
nually, with the property to revert to 
the city when the emergency is over, 
Mayor F. H. LaGuardia announced May 
19. 

The agreement, according to La- 
Guardia, stipulates that the naval base 
situated at the extreme end of the field 
is to be a permanent station, and that 
commercial airlines are to retain privilege 
of using the airport as an alternate field 
when LaGuardia Field is closed in by 
weather. 
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AXIS S AIRLINES IN 
| S.A. MORE ACTIVE 


* But Italians Are Fined in Brazil, 
Face Obstacles in Argentina 


AXIS AIRLINE activity in South 

























































"America has increased, according 
' to recent reports, but counter- 
,actions are keeping the German 


) and Italian enterprises from making 
many gains. 
» Last month the Italian airline. 
LATI, was fined $1,000 by Brazil 
‘for violating that country’s neu- 
* trality. An Italian plane, it was 
+ charged, made a ‘seven-hour flight 
out of Recife without permission. 
’ Another offense will mean termina- 
tion of the Italian operations in 
‘Brazil, it is said. 
In Argentina it is said there are 
;so many strings attached to the 
‘Italian concession to extend its line 
’through that country that LATI 
may never start operating. The ser- 
*vice must not only get underway by 
| Sept. 1, 1941, but must be operated 
entirely by civilians with personnel 
and cargoes amenable to Argentine 
laws. The status would be similar 
‘to Italian ships in Argentine har- 
bors. 
An Argentine company called 
“Corporacion,” financially control- 
led by Italians, has opened a week- 
‘ly service from Buenos Aires to 
- Asuncion, Paraguay, and return, 
making several stops in the Argen- 
‘tine. It is receiving a monthly sub- 
sidy of $12,000 from the Argentine 
government. 
. Another Argentine company, 
SANA, has been granted a franchise 
_by the government to fly a route 
’ paralleling Panagra, from Buenos 
Aires to Jujuy in northern Argen- 
‘tina. The subsidy for this line 
, amounts to $500,000 per year on the 
_basis of two round-trips per week. 
' But the company is having extreme 
difficulty in obtaining equipment 
wand has not started operating as 
p yet. 





Air Corps Testimony 


(Continued from page 8) 











Maj. E. H. Alexander of the Army 
‘Air Corps concurred in Gen. John- 
son’s statements that CPTP men 
should start in the Army’s element- 
ary course, in other words, at the 
bottom, and then commented that 
‘the benefit of CPTP is in providing 
fewer eliminations in the Army 
felementary course. He said: 
“We have noted only this advan- 
tage to our military training from 
the CAA training, and that is that 
approximately 84% of the few who 
have had CAA training will gradu- 
ate from our first grade of training, 
whereas our percentage of gradu- 
ates from non-CAA training is 
63% and a fraction. There is the 
essential difference. There is the 
value of the CAA program to our 
military pilot training enterprise.” 
Still protesting vigorously, Mr. 
Rabaut said: “You are taking no 
cognizance of whether they are 
from the _—— course of CAA or 
whether they are from the second- 
‘ary course of CAA. You are still 
putting them right down and start- 
ling them at scratch.” 
' “That is right,” Maj. Alexander 
replied. 
“But it is not the right thing to 
lo for these boys,” Mr. Rabaut said. 
“When you consider the quality 
of the officer material that we turn 
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RATED AT OVER 400 MPH., 
to schedule in production at 


Inc., Inglewood, Cal., 


Aviation for 


the new single-seat pur- 
suit, known to the Army Air Corps as the XP-51, 
North American Aviation 
according to J. H. Kindelberger, com- 
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out, I am sure it speaks well for 
our system of training,” Maj. Alex- 
ander replied. 

Turning to a discussion of physi- 
cal requirements in the Army and 
the CAA, Gen. Johnson said the 
Army has a physical standard that 
parallels the Navy standard. “The 
CAA has tried to meet the service 
physical standard in selecting their 
secondary-course trainees, but a 
lack of qualified physical examiners 
has been responsible for the physi- 
cal failure of CAA trainees in some 
cases. I have invited the CAA to 
correct this deficiency in _ their 
s npg 
Gen. Johnson then inserted into 
the record a letter which Maj. Gen. 
George Brett wrote on Dec. 9, 1940, 
to Col. Donald H. Connolly, admin- 
istrator of the CAA. The letter 
said: 

Dear Colonel Connolly: The prob- 
lem of revising the civil pilot train- 
ing program in a manner that will 
insure its development along lines 
that will enable the realization of 
its potential value to national de- 
fense is a — of deep concern 
to the Air Corp 

After pate ae study by mem- 
bers of my staff, I am offering at 
this time certain suggestions which 
I believe to be vital in the carrying 
out of any effort to integrate the 
civil and military pilot training pro- 
grams. These recommendations are 
listed in the following lettered sub- 
paragraphs. They apply specifically 
to the secondary phase of instruction 
in your program, since it is not con- 
sidered practicable to forego any of 
the military flying instruction by rea- 
son of completion of your primary 
phase of training. 

a. Carry to completion the con- 
struction and organization of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration 
flight standardization center. 

b. Organize and train a staff of 
aviation medical examiners to allow 
for their planned distribution, and 
to provide adequate numbers of com- 
petent medical examiners to perform 
the initial flight physical examina- 
tions in accordance with Army-Navy 
physical-examination standards. 

ec. Adopt Army-Navy pilot profi- 
ciency and flight instruction stand- 


ards. 
d. Select and train, with Army- 


Navy supervision and assistance, a 
staff of flight instructors and super- 
visory personnel professionally ca- 
pable of maintaining the Army-Navy 
standard of pilot proficiency and 
flight instruction. 

e. Re-align existing Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration secondary in- 
struction to parallel the Air Corps 
elementary flight-training course as 
to hours of instruction in the air and 
ground school, and as to length and 
content of these courses. 

f. Establish the civil pilot-training 
program on a basis that will enable 
a uniform and uninterrupted flow 
of secondary-phase graduates to the 
Air Corps basic flying schools. 

g- Accomplish the training of all 
secondary course pilot trainees in a 
military status. 

Although the experimental class of 
Civil Aeronautics Administration sec- 
ondary graduates that is now under- 
going instruction at Randolph Field 
has not progressed sufficiently far 
in this course to make the submis- 
sion of a detailel report possible at 
this time, it is definitely known that 
the eliminations occurring as a re- 
sult of failure to meet the prescribed 
standards will be at least twice that 
experienced with those entering from 
our own primary schools. This only 
serves to emphasize the need for 
taking suitable action to improve 
greatly the quality and character of 
the flight instruction given these 
students. 

Your reactions to the proposals 
made herein will be appreciated. 
Very truly yours, 

Major Gen. GEORGE H. BRETT, 

Assistant Chief, Army Air Corps. 


Col. Connolly (now Brig. Gen. 
Connolly), replied to Gen. Brett 
that steps were being taken to con- 
form with Air Corps requirements. 
(Since that time the CPTP has in- 
stituted many revisions tending to 
bring its pilot training more nearly 
in line with the desires expressed 
by Gen. Brett in his letter—Ed. 
Note.) 

In concluding that particular 
hearing, Congressman Rabaut said: 

“General, (Gen. Johnson), I want 
to say this for the record: I think 
from the testimony here this morn- 
ing that we have learned what we 
were trying to learn, and we have 
come to e conclusion that Mr. 


pany president, who said deliveries on the ship are behind 
because of shortage of engines. Fitted with the Allison 
the pursuit carries company designation NA-73 
and has been named the Mustang by the British. 








Taxpayer is losing a lot of money 
in this transaction. I think that 
the difference that exists between 
the two divisions of the government 
can be ironed out, and I am going 
to look to you to see that some 
solution is affected; and I am going 
to make a similar suggestion to the 
CAA. Unless this is going to be a 
coordinated affair, we are going to 
have to make some other arrange- 
ments.” 


Four Flight Instructors 
Advanced by Ryan School 





THE FOUR senior flight instructors of - 
Ryan School of Aeronautics pictured 
above have been advanced to new posi- 
tions necessitated by expansion of the 
San Diego school’s military and commer- 
cial pilot training programs. 

Left to right the men are Phillip 
Prophett, William Howe, Paul Wilcox, 
and Robert Kerlinger. 

Wilcox, director of all flying activities 
for the school and its parent organiza- 
tion, Ryan Aeronautical Co., will here- 
after spend the majority of his time at 
Hemet, Cal., where Ryan recently estab- 
lished a large branch Army Air Corps 


pilot school. 
New head of all training activities at 
San Diego is Kerlinger, formerly in 


charge of the commercial flight instruc- 
tion division. Howe will supervise train- 
ing of Air Corps pilots attached to the 
school, under Kerlinger’s direction, } 
while Prophett will take over Kerlinger’s 
former duties on the commercial flight 
line. 


Powers, Messer Named 
New instructors added to the flight staff 
of Boeing School of Aeronautics, Oak- 
land, Cal., are Robert M. Powers and 
Nathaniel T. Messer. George R. Biggs, 
formerly with the Army Transport Ser- 
vice, is new in the school office. 
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HETHER it’s carrying a billet-doux from a 
Romeo or a vital business letter ... it’s all 
the same to Pennsylvania Central Airlines. PCA 
renders the same swift, efficient service that has 
made its line an accepted part of modern life. 
Passengers, too, expect the utmost in comfort 
and efficiency today. And PCA makes them feel 
as if they were in the living room of the most 
gracious hostess they’ve ever known. 


FIRST IN RUBBER 


OVER 50 RUBBER PRODUCTS FOR AIRPLANES INCLUDING TIRES - TAIL WHEELS - 


Goodrich , 


Silvertowns 


THE SAFEST AIRPLANE TIRES EVER BUILT 


It takes not only the finest personnel to do this 
... but the best equipment. Take-offs and land- 
ings must be smooth and safe. So PCA equips its 
planes with B. F. Goodrich Silvertown Airplane 
Tires. Braking must also be made smoothly and 
safely . . . hence PCA’s exclusive use of B. F. 
Goodrich E. T.* Brakes. And flight schedules must 
be maintained in all kinds of weather . . . hence 
the use of the famous B. F. Goodrich De-Icers. 
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ABRASIAN SHOES - DE-ICERS - 


MATTING 


These are but a few of the 50 B. F. Goodrich 
aviation products. For information, write, air- 
mail, to The B. F. Goodrich Company, Aeronau- 
tical Division, Akron, Ohio. 


*Goodrich Expander Tube Brakes are manufactured under 


license and sold by Hayes Indus- 
tries, Inc., Jackson, Mich., and 
Bendix Aviation Corp., South IT PAYS T0 


Bend, Indiana 
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News in Pictures 






SOARING ENTHUSIAST and radio 
technician Max Archer is shown receiv- 
ing the portable radio, a combination 
three-band receiver, interphone system, 
and direction finder, offered by Lear 
Avia Inc. for taking top honors in the 
bomb dropping contest at the recent 
4th Annual Western Soaring Champion- 
ship Meet, sponsored by the Southern 
California Soaring Association. With 
Archer are J. L. Marvin and George W. 
Fite, executives of Lear Avia. 





FLYING CADETS at Randolph Field, 
Tex., jockey miniature planes into 
proper glide positions before taking 
aloft on their first three-ship forma- 
tion flight. Lt. B. T. Kleine, of Ran- 
dolph’s flight instruction staff, demon- 
strates how the ships in wing positions 
should drop slightly below the lead 
ship so they will not over-run the 
No. 1 man in the roll-out. 





THE CANADIAN MINISTER of Trans- 
portation, C. D. Howe, and his wife 
shown boarding an American Airlines 
Flagship for Washington, D. C., after 
their arrival in New York on the in- 
augural Toronto-NY flight of Trans- 


Canada Air Lines. They had been 
luncheon guests of C. R. Smith, presi- 
dent of American, at LaGuardia Field 
with officials of TCA, New York digni- 
taries, and American Airlines repre- 
sentatives. Left to right: Smith; Mrs. 
Howe; Minister Howe. 






{ NOW ON NATIONWIDE tour is Gen- 
eral Motors traveling exposition, Pa- 
‘ rade of Progress, an out-of-doors, cir- 
| cus-type spectacle designed to show, 
- in exhibits and displays, results of in- 
dustrial research and constantly ad- 
vancing industrial techniques. Above, 


Glenn Stowe, commentator, acquaint, 
two young air enthusiasts with the 
workings of a North American trainer 
cockpit and an Allison V-12 engine. 
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Engineers Explain Runway Failure 


W HEN THE 80-ton Douglas B-19 sank through an asphaltic paved 
runway at Santa Monica, Cal., recently, aviation students promptly 
raised a question as to whether there would be any reaction on future runway 
designing. A large part of the six hundred millions of CAA airport money 
would be involved in any change. 

According to best engineering advice, the answer to their question is 
emphatically “no.” The Santa Monica runway had only a “skin” of asphalt, 
figuratively paper-thin surfacing, the paving experts point out. The sub- 
base structure, which always carries the load stress regardless of sur- 
facing materials, is believed to have been entirely at fault. No known 
type of paving within reasonable limits of thickness is capable of sus- 
taining 80 tons resting on two landing wheels, it is said. Paving or sur- 





facing has no inherent load-carrying capacity. 


California Assembly 
Expected to Exempt 
Planes of Sales Tax 


ALTHOUGH the California assembly 
is still in session, reports from Los 
Angeles indicated that the aircraft in- 
dustry will not be required to pay a 
three per cent state sales tax on military 
airplanes, the legislative committees hav- 
ing agreed to continue the exemption 
for another year. 

At least one aircraft executive, Carl 
Squier, vice president in charge of sales 
for Lockheed Aircraft Corp., has been 
outspoken against the state sales tax. 
He told a Kansas audience recently that 
the aircraft industry would : establish 
branch plants in the midwest if the state 
tax were imposed. 

The two major tax bills pending in the 
legislature specifically continue the ex- 
emption on aircraft for the Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps. A move to repeal 
the exemption has been defeated. Ap- 
pearing for the government in opposition 
to the tax were Col. Desmond O'Keefe, of 
the Judge Advocate’s Dept., U. S. Army; 
E. Manning Seltzer, of the Quarter- 
master’s Office; two Navy men, Comdr. 
H. S. Bear of San Diego and Lt. John E. 
Saigle, San Francisco. 

While continuation of the aircraft ex- 
emption seemed certain, cost-plus-fixed- 
fee contractors for other than aircraft 
defense facilities still are waging the bat- 
tle to continue the exemption. 

A California manufacturer committee 
in charge of presenting industry facts to 


the legislature was headed by A. M. 
Rochlen, director of public relations, 
Douglas Aircraft Co., and included the 
following: John Canaday, Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp.; Frank Walsh, Vultee Air- 
craft Inc.; Claude Monson, Northrop Air- 
craft Inc.; R. A. Lambeth and Ronald 
Burla, North American Aviation Inc.; and 
Edgar N. Gott, vice president of Con- 
solidated Aircraft Corp. 

Special information was supplied by 
Leonard K. Schwartz. director of public 
relations, Lockheed, and John M. Rog- 
ers, vice president of Douglas 





Toledo Ceremonies June 29 

Ceremonies marking the re-dedication 
of Toledo (O.) Municipal Airport will be 
held on June 29, it has been announced 








Du Quoin Dedicates Field 

The new municipal airport at Du 
Quoin, Ill., one of the outstanding fields 
in southern Illinois, was dedicated on 
May 30 in connection with a breakfast 
flight by the Aircraft Owners & Pilots 
Association. 

Included on the day’s program were 
a barbecue luncheon, an air show, and a 
dance. 


Engine Test Lab Complete 


Elaborate engine test laboratories have 
been completed at California Flyers 
School of Aeronautics, Inglewood, Cal. 
the company reports, stating that the in- 
stitution with its plate-glass partitioned 
control rooms and latest precautionary 
features is modeled after the Army test 
laboratories at Chanute Field, Il 








GROWING PAINS 
Hangar Charges Go Up; Operators Leave Bennett 


Field to Locate at Newly Opened Ports 


(; ROWING PAINS are causing twinges in more than one phase of air- 
port facilities, according to a study made by AMERICAN AVIATION. 

Following, though not necessarily occasioned by a recommendation from 
the American Municipal Association that airport hangar charges should 
be judiciously adjusted upward (see AMERICAN AvriaTIoNn for Apr. 15, p. 
10). Rhode Island State Airport at Hillsgrove has been one of the first 
to increase storage charges. The boost in this case is 40%. 

Motivated by the same factors of increasing traffic, two new private 
airports in Queens County, N. Y., are reported under construction. 

The trend to additional auxiliary airports, with perhaps a leaning to 
private ownership because of the attraction of long leases and ingress 
and egress assurance, is seen as a natural accompaniment of airport 
congestion. 

Under conditions where major ports are often declared inadequate be- 
fore completion, higher landing and storage charges are expected to follow. 

The two new Queens fields resulted from the Navy’s acquisition of 
Floyd Bennett Field in Brooklyn. Three of the six civilian flying schools 
located there are now located at the two new ports. 

Old Sunrise Airport in South Ozone Park, Queens, a flying field of 
barnstorming days, is being reopened under the proprietorship of Archie 
Baxter for use as a CPTP base. Baxter made arrangements to lease the 
field a few months ago, when recurring rumors that the Navy would take 
over Floyd Bennett induced him to look for a new site “when and if.” 
Re-birth of Sunrise Airport necessitated generous use of tractors, bull- 
dozers, and grass cutters. 

J. David Finger, president of East Coast Flying School, one of the six 
schools at Floyd Bennett, announced that his organization has acquired a 
75-acre site at Idlewild, near Springfield, Queens, and that tractors had 
been put to work leveling ground for runways and building construction. 

On the same site will be another refugee from Bennett Field, Deane 
Flying School, owned and managed by John J. Deane, which is specializing 
in advanced flying instruction and refresher courses. 

According to one observer, acquisition of Bennett Field initiates a process 
of ae “carbon copies are in evidence straight across the face of the 
nation. 


Helicopter Mark 
Set by Sikorsky 


A NEW WORLD'S record for sus- 
tained flight in a helicopter was es- 
tablished last month by Igor Sikor- 
sky, noted airplane designer, when he 
hovered over an area no larger than 
a tennis court 
for 1 hour 32 
minutes 30 sec- 
onds in a craft 
of his own de- 
sign and con- 
struction. The 
previous rec- 
ord, set in Ger- 
many in 1937 
by a Focke- 
Wulf helicop- 
ter, was 1 hour 
20 minutes 49 
seconds. 

During the flight, Sikorsky hovered 
at altitudes varying between four 
and 30 ft., and was able to maneuver 
the plane vertically, to either side, 
forward or backward. 

Sikorsky’s helicopter, officially 
named the Vought-Sikorsky-300, has 
an uncovered fuselage made of 
welded metal tubing. It has no 
wings, but where the tail would 
ordinarily be is a wide boom, on 
the extreme ends of which are 
mounted two small, reversible, con- 
trollable-pitch propellers swinging 
horizontally. In the middle of the 
tail is a similar propeller swinging 
vertically. (AMERICAN AVIATION, 
May 15, p. 6.) 

Directly above the 90-hp. Frank- 
lin air-cooled engine, located slightly 
forward of the fuselage, are three 
14-ft. controllable rotors. All of the 
blades are motivated by the single 
engine, and should the power plant 
fail the blades automatically become 
disengaged, rotating automatically as 
in the case of the autogiro. 

The main lifting rotors furnish the 
greater part of the lifting force, and 
their pitch can be so changed in 
both magnitude and direction as to 
produce hovering, vertical, forward, 
backward or sidewise flight. Control 
is obtained by changing the pitch of 
the three smaller auxiliary rotors. 
The pilot sits forward of the engine. 

Commenting on the success of his 
flight, Sikorsky said he thought “di- 
rect lift planes for shuttle service 
between airports and the center of 
cities and for private and military 
use will be very valuable. The most 
difficult problem about helicopters is 
control, and I think we have solved 
that problem 100 per cent with this 
plane.” 

The designer declared that he be- 
lieves helicopters may have a top 
speed of 150 mph. and will not re- 
place fixed-wing planes for heavy 
passenger and express loads over 
long distances. 

The Sikorsky craft is believed to 
be the only helicopter in the Western 
Hemisphere and one of the few in 
the world. 





Sikorsky 





C. G. Grey Quits Post 

C. G. Grey. author of a picture 
caption stating thal the U. S. 
would support the war finan- 
cially “to the last Englishman,” 
has dropped out as co-editor of 
“Jane’s All the World's Aircraft,” 
in which the caption appeared, 
it was announced recently. 
Whether Grey will remain on the 
staff of the publicatior was not 
disclosed 








































































FORMULA FOR DEFENSE! 


Record-shattering in performance, the Martin B-26 Bomber is shattering 

production records, too . . . streaming from the most complete production 

equipment for large military aircraft yet developed in America. So simpli- ee 
fied is this production equipment that it widens the expansion bottleneck . . . 

makes possible the use of thousands of less-trained workers. And the steadily 

accelerating output of today is only the beginning. The same system is being 

installed in the new 1,181,000 square foot Army Building at Middle River— A 1. [26 ja es) F. fed 
from which more B-26’s will fly away. Still more will flow from the new - 

1,225,326 square foot Omaha Assembly Plant, now being rushed to comple- 5 Builders of Dependable raft Since 1909 
tion. A great stream of airpower is roaring from Martin assembly lines— : 

gathering new force and momentum every day. 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, U.S.A. 
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News in Pictures 


“get their 
so far as local 
conditions in certain Latin American 
countries are concerned, Richard C. 
Walter (second, left), advertising man- 


TAKING an air trip to 
feet on the ground” 


ager for Pan American Airways, and 
Robert Carley (center), official of Bat- 
ten, Barton, Durstine and Osborn ad- 
vertising agency, recently completed a 
7,000-mile air cruise of the West Indies, 
Venezuela, Colombia, Central America 
and Mexico. Photo was snapped at 


Santiago de Cuba. At left is C. Parra, 
local traffic manager; at right, crew of 
the “Cubana” airlines, Lockheed. 





NEW COURSES in motorless flighi 
are now being conducted by Frankfort- 
. Lewis School of Soaring, recently or- 
ganized at Lewis School of Aeronautics, 
Lockport, Ill., through the combining 
of the Lewis School’s million-dollar 
facilities and the mile-wide airport 
campus with instructors and experience 
of Frankfort School of Soaring. In the 
photo above, J. J. Smiley, president of 
Frankfort Sailplane Co., is standing 
beside John Wilson, superintendent of 
Lewis School, seated in a new two- 
place glider trainer. Stanley Corcoran 
(kneeling) is the new school’s chief in- 
stru:ctor. 


THOUSANDS AND THOUSANDS of 
man hours are represented by these 
forward fuselage subassemblies await- 
ing installation on Airacobras at Bell 
Aircraft Corp.’s Buffalo plant. 
























POINTERS ON POWER—Instructor 
| J. C. Haskell gives engine pointers to 
, Army enlisted men taking airline 
mechanic course at Boeing School of 
| Aeronautics. Left to right: Haskell 
| and Privates R. W. Jones, A. L. Bul- 
i H. L. Connor, and B. J. Cook. 
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SOUTHWEST ELECTS 
PARKS AND FRITZ 


Directors and Vice Presidents Also 
Named For 8-State Aero Group 
OLIVER L. PARKS, president of 

Parks Air College, E. St. Louis, I1l., 

has been elected president of the 

Southwest Aviation Conference, suc- 

ceeding W. G. Skelly, of Tulsa, Okla. 

Larry G. Fritz, vice-president in 

charge of operations of TWA Inc., 

was elected vice-president, and 

C. R. Mooney, of Kansas City, Mo., 

was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 

State vice-presidents were elected 
as follows: Arkansas, Earl T. Ricks 
of Hot Springs; Colorado, George 
Cranmer of Denver; Kansas, An- 
drew G. Swenson of Wichita; Loui- 
siana, Douglas O. Langstaff of New 
Orleans; Missouri, Ralph Page of St. 
Louis; New Mexico, Roy L. Cook 
of Albuquerque; Oklahoma, Charles 
G. Short, Jr. of Tulsa; Texas, John 
M. Schweizer of Houston. 

Directors elected for a three-year 
term are: Phil Hamburger of Hous- 
ton, Tex.; Capt. T. B. Herndon, of 
Baton Rouge, La.; Jack Hull, of 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; George E. 
Haddaway, of Dallas, Tex.; Ray G. 
Sparks, of Kansas City, Mo.; 
Thomas O. Hardin, of Ft. Worth, 
Tex. 

Directors for two-year terms are: 
Moss Patterson, of Oklahoma City; 
and Byron A. Armstrong, of New 
Orleans. 

One-year directors are: John M. 
McLucas, of Kansas City, Mo., and 
Raymond E. Breazealle, of Natchi- 
toches, La. 


WNAA Will Extend 


Junior ‘Aerade’ Idea 


NO. 1 PROJECT of the Women’s 
National Aeronautical Association 
for the next year will be extension 
of a junior organization program for 
girls between the ages of 14 to 17 
which has met with success in Kan- 
sas City, Mo., under sponsorship 
of the local WNAA unit. 

In 1939 a sponsoring group was 
selected from Kansas City WNAA 
membership to guide a group of 10 
girls and work out programs for 
field trips. Governing of the group 
was left entirely to the youngsters, 
including election of officers and 
selection of their name—Aerades, 
meaning “Daughters of the Air.” 

Having grown and flourished in 
Kansas City, the idea was adopted 
at the recent national meeting of 
WNAA at Albuquerque, N.M., as 
the organization’s 1941 program. 


Harry Copland Manages 
Lakeland Aero School 


Harry D. Copland, section head in the 
Ft. Worth, Tex., regional office of CAA, 
has resigned to accept appointment as 
director and general manager of Lake- 
land School of Aeronautics, Lakeland, 
Fla., an affiliate of Lincoln Airplane & 
Flying School. The Florida school is de- 
voted exclusively to the training of Army 
Air Corps cadets. Copeland is a Captain 
in the Air Corps Reserve. 


La. Changes Air Setup 

Louisiana Aeronautics Commission no 
longer exists and the state aeronautics 
body is now known as the Aeronautics 
Section of the Dept. of Public Works, T. 
B. Herndon, chief of the Aeronautics 
Section, announced recently. 

Douglas O. Langstaff, formerly state 
director of aviation, is now employed by 
the City of New Orleans. 
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WNAA’s New President 


Miss Marion M. Newell 


Members of the Women’s Nation- 
al Aeronautical Asseciation at their 
recent convention in Albuquerque, 
N. M., elected Miss Marion M. 
Newell, active solo pilot of Kansas 
City, Mo., national president. A 
charter member of the Kansas City 
unit of WNAA, organized in 1938, 
Miss Newell is associated with Chas. 
E. Hires Co. of Kansas City. 

Additional newly elected officers 
and directors of WNAA are: 


Mrs. Patricia Solander, ist vice 
president, Topeka, Kan.; Mrs. Al 
Rose Le Sage Leberman, 2d vice 


president, Dallas, Tex.; Miss Frances 
Kypke, secretary, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Mrs. Thomas Crittenden, treasurer, 
San Diego, Cal.; Mrs. Mark P. Beam 
(retiring president), governor at 
large, Albuquerque, N. M.; Miss 
Ellen Bostrom, national editor, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Directors—Mrs. J. L. Hassett, 
Casey, Ill.; Miss Margaret Williams, 
Gallup, N. M.; Mrs. Clyde Nuckols, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; Miss Nell- 
ruth Roughton, Las Cruces, N. M.; 
Mrs. Cathryn Bush Aber, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 


$10,000 YOUTH FUND 
Houston Philanthropist Provides 
Money For Texas Aeronautical 
Training Program 


Official announcement of a gift of 
$10,000 from H. R. Cullen, Houston phil- 
anthropist, for the establishment in 
Texas of a statewide program of youth 
training in aviation, was made recently 
by Winthrop Rockefeller, chairman of 
Air Youth of America. 

The fund will be known as the H. R. 
Cullen Fund for Air Youth of Texas and 
will be administered by the national 
organization to teach Texas youngsters 
between the ages of 9 and 21 the prin- 
ciples of aviation. 


BECKWITH HAVENS 
30 Years a Pilot 


BECKWITH HAVENS, distributor of 
Fairchild airplanes at Roosevelt Field, 
Mineola, N. Y., and president of the Early 
Birds, last month observed his 30th an- 
niversary as an active pilot, a record 
which is believed to stand alone among 
men still active in aviation. 

Havens, now 50, learned to fly at Ham- 
mondsport, N. Y., in the Spring of 1911 
in a Curtiss single seater. 

He also claims to be the world’s first 
airplane salesman, having worked in that 
capacity for Glenn H. Curtiss in 1911. 





































































Report Ready | 
On Flight Strips | 


UTILITY of highway flight strips | 
and satellite landing fields under 
actual war conditions will soon be | 
subject of a confidential report to 
the Army Air Corps and Public 
Roads Administration by Lt. Col 
Lacey V. Murrow of the National 
Guard aviation squadron, recently 
returned from a special observation 
visit to England. 

Lt. Col. Murrow, a Washington | 
state highway director on leave, 
proceeded to England via Clipper in 


February, pursuant to Section 13] 
of the 1940 Highway Act, which 
follows: 

“The Commissioner of Public 


Roads, in cooperation with the State 
Highway Departments of the re- 
spective States, is hereby author- 
ized, upon request of any State, to | 
investigate the location and develop- | 
ment of flight strips adjacent to 

public highways or roadside de- 

velopment areas, for the landing and 

take-off of aircraft.” 

It is believed the observer will 
discourage construction of highway 
flight strips in the U.S. because of 
unreliable winds on single direc- 
tion runways but it is felt he may 
favor more emergency and satellite 
landing areas. 


22 Airport Projects 
Using Federal Funds 
Given CAA Approval 


ACTING IN ACCORDANCE with th: 
provisions of Section 303 of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act, the administrator during a 
recent 15-day period issued 22 Certificates 
of Air Navigation Facilities Necessity, in 
effect approving 14 WPA and eight joint 
CAA-WPA projects. 

These certificates authorize the expen- 
diture of federal funds in the operation 
of the projects in question but are sub- 
ject to withdrawal for certain specified 
causes, including failure to operate such 
projects in accordance with approved 
plans, specifications and other support- 
ing material. 

The projects are: Beaumont, Tex 
Municipal Airport, $33,265 (WPA); Elko 


Nev., M. A., $90,000 (CAA), $26,829 
(WPA); Lawrenceville, Va., M.A., $8.- 
067 (WPA); Stevens Point Ajirport 


Stevens Point, Wis., $94,319 (WPA); Mil- 
linocket, Me., M.A., $152,000 (CAA), 
$167,727 (WPA); Great Falls, Mont., M.A 
$96,966 (WPA); A. & M. College Airport 


College Station, Tex., $75,000 (CAA) 
$131,030 (WPA). 

Havre Airport, Havre, Mont., $16,718 
(WPA); Houlton, Me., M.A., $133,800 
(CAA), $27,939 (WPA); New M.A., San 
Antonio, Tex., $100,000 (CAA), $2,008.- 


867 (WPA); Clallam County Airport, Port 


Angeles, Wash., $12,000 (CAA), $59,777 
(WPA); Bowling Green, Ky., M.A., $101,- 
435 (WPA); Paul Baer Airport, Ft 
Wayne, Ind., $127,462 (WPA): San 
Angelo, Tex., M.A., No. 2, $267,931 
(WPA). 

Beltsville Airport, Beltsville, Md., $125,- 
000 (CAA), $443.468 (WPA); Daytona 
M.A., Daytona Beach, Fla., $156,000 


(CAA), $215,089 (WPA); Oklahoma City 
Okla., M.A., $389,543 (WPA); Danbury 
Conn., M.A., $214,654 (WPA); Albany 
Ga., M.A., $54,686 (WPA); Willimantic 
M.A., Windham, Conn., $175,377 (WPA) 
Owen's Field, Columbia, S. C., $23,542 
(WPA); Cleveland, O., M.A., $469,439 
(WPA). 


Doctors Meet Aug. 29-31 


The 13th Annual Meeting of the Aero jf 
Medical Association has been scheduled 7} 
for Aug. 29-31 at Boston. 
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4 VOUGHT-SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT 
STRATFORD, CONNECTICUT 

- ONE OF THE THREE DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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| By LEONARD EISERER 
i U NLESS there is a decided rever- 
E sal of traffic trends this year, 
* American Airlines during 1941 will 

earn more passenger revenue than 
|) all but four railroads and Pullman 
+ Co.; 

United Air Lines will climb into 
10th place among rail and air car- 
"riers in passenger income; 

' astern Air Lines will rank no 
‘lower than 13th, with Transcon- 
tinental & Western Air close behind 
in the 14th or 15th spot. 

‘ Further, for the first time, the 
-aggregate passenger revenues re- 
ceived by all the domestic lines will 
' surpass passenger income of Pull- 
man Co. 

_ Last year, the domestic air trans- 
. port industry registered an approxi- 
mate 54% gain in passenger rev- 
Yenues over 1939. How that spec- 
tacular boost lifted the air carriers 
' well up in rank among the Class I 
‘steam railways in revenue from 
that source is shown by accompany- 
ing Table 1. 


1939-40 Compared 
Comparison of official railroad re- 
» ports to the ICC and airline reports 
' to the CAB discloses that American 
' Airlines last year moved into 9th 
‘.place among all the railroads and 
} airlines in passenger revenue, while 

United placed 11th, Eastern 16th and 
' TWA 19th. 


», In 1939, the positions of these air- 
+ lines among all railroads and air 
. carriers were American 11th, United 
17th, Eastern 23rd and TWA 24th. 
_ While air travel has increased at 

rapid rates in recent years, the rail- 
» roads have been hard pressed just 
.to maintain their passenger rev- 
enues. 

Total passenger revenues received 
by the 16 leading rail carriers (in- 
»cluding Pullman) during 1940 
amounted to $362,249,000, against 
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‘American, United, Eastern and TWA Show Sub- 
stantial Gains on Leading Rail Carriers, 
Including Pullman 


$365,585,000 in 1939, a loss of $3,- 
336,000, or slightly less than 16. 
During the same two years, the four 
largest airlines lifted their aggre- 
gate passenger income $14,282,000 or 
more than 49%, from $28,939,000 to 
$43,221,000. 

Another indication of how the air- 
lines are moving ahead in the trans- 
portation picture is reflected in the 
increase from six in 1939 to seven 
in 1940 of the number of airlines 
netting passenger revenue exceed- 
ing $1,000,000, while railroads in this 
class slipped from 41 to 39. 


Gain on Pullman 

Since the air-rail fare differential 
is lowest with users of Pullman 
service, much airline traffic effort 
is directed toward the Pullman 
traveler, with emphasis on the point 
that time saved in air travel more 
than compensates for its slightly 
higher cost. Thus a comparison of 
Pullman and airline traffic trends is 
of particular interest. 

In 1935 (see Table 2) revenue 
passenger miles flown by the entire 
domestic airline industry totaled 
279,375,902, or only 3.9% of the 
7,146,269,648 operated by Pullman. 
For each of the succeeding five 
years, the airlines showed consistent 
gains with each year better than the 
previous one. 

Pullman passenger traffic, how- 
ever, reached its peak in 1937, de- 
clined measurably in 1938, recovered 
a bit in 1939 and slipped again last 
year. By 1940, airline revenue pas- 
senger miles had risen to 12.7% of 
Pullman revenue passenger miles. 

Pullman revenue passenger miles, 
it should be noted, were the lowest 
last year since 1935, while the air- 
line figure during the same six year 
period multiplied nearly fourfold. 
Conservatively assuming a 25% gain 
in airline revenue passenger miles 
this year over last, airline revenue 











1940 
Rank 
Pennsylvania 
New York Central 
Pullman Co. 
N. Y., New Haven & Hartford 
Southern Pacific 
Santa Fe 
Union Pacific 
Long Island 
AMERICAN AIRLINES 
10. Chicago & North Western 
. UNITED AIR LINES 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Illinois Central 
Southern 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
EASTERN AIR LINES 
Rock Island 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 


PRAMAS Ore 


A 
Atlantic Coast Line 
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Air and Pullman Leaders in Passenger Revenues 
Table 1 


Below are the 15 leading passenger railroads, the Pullman Co. and major airlines 
ranked in order of passenger revenues received in 1940 and 1939: 


1939 

1940 1939 Rank 

.... $71,623,000 $71,107,000 ~ 1 
oe 59,322,000 61,413,000 2 
Pe 57,962,000* 58,523,000* 3 
cnt 26,342,000 27,382,000 4 
aes 20,872,000 22,520,000 5 
nome 18,493,000 18,278,000 6 
Se 17,473,000 17,631,000 7 
a 16,327,000 17,562,000 8 
pi 15,898,000 10,712,000 11 
aed 11,628,000 11,493,000 9 
UN. 11,065,000 7,561,000 17 
idea 10,619,000 10,856,000 10 
ied 9,211,000 8,808,000 13 
ye 9,178,000 8.754.000 14 
8,964,000 9,168,000 12 
8,371,000 5.523 000 23 
eae 8,271,000 7.690.000 16 
8,100,000 7,894,000 15 
aan 887, 5,143,000 24 
7,864,000 6,506,000 18 


| * Represents total revenues from sleeping car operations, including berths, seats 
and charter services, but excluding commissarial services. 
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Traffic Spurt Lifts Airlines High Among 


Railroads in Passenger Revenues 





Pullman Head P 


INTING TO the “abnormal” e 
transportation industry” under 


Crawford, president of the Pullman Co. 


for 1940, predicted that the battle fc 
is over must rest on a foundation of 

“In fact,” he said, “it will probab 
because of the many new products, 
veloped on a large scale under the 
total demand fcr such products a 
is restored.” 

More than half the company’s re 


redicts Sales Battle 


xpansion of “various branches of the 
defense emergency conditions, D. A. 
in his report to stockholders 
or sales after the battle for Democracy 
customer satisfaction. 

ly be a harder fight than ever before 
methods and facilities now being de- 
rearmament program, and because the 
nd facilities may shrink when peace 


venues are credited to manufacturing, 


part of which is aluminum airplane parts fabrication. 





passenger miles should reach at least 
15% of the 1941 Pullman total. 

Six years ago passenger revenues 
received by the entire air transport 
industry amounted to only 32% of 
Pullman’s income from sleeping car 
operations, excluding commissarial 
services. By 1940 that ratio jumped 
to over 91%, with airline passenger 
revenues totaling $52,932,000 against 
$57,962,000 for Pullman. 

Judging from the trend it seems 
very likely that airline passenger 
revenues will exceed Pullman’s 
revenues during the current year. 
Figures for the first quarter of 1941, 
showing Pullman revenues up 6% 
and airline passenger revenues up 
more than 25%, strongly support 
this conclusion. 


United Announces 
Scholarship Awards 


WINNERS of annual United Air Lines 
scholarships totaling $9,000. given for the 
best treatises by undergraduate students 
of U. S. and Canadian colleges and uni- 
versities. were announced recently. 

The four winners were Ralph Shearer 
of Reno, Nev., student at the University 
of Nevada; Lloyd E. Frederick of Akron, 
University of Akron; Chester M. Inman 
of Snohomish, Wash., State College of 
Washington, and Paul M. Ullman of 
Dubuque, Iowa, Loras College. 

Awards include 30 hours of flight in- 
struction at Boeing School of Aeronau- 
tics, plus a choice of several courses. 
One of the winners showing the best 
aptitude upon completion of the first 
quarter’s work, will be selected to com- 
plete the airline pilot flying instruction 
of 285 hours. 


Government Gets UAL’s 


4. Lockheed Lodestars 


UNITED AIR LINES has turned over to 
the U. S. government its four Lockheed 
Lodestars which have been operating on 
the Pacific coast, according to W. A. 
Patterson, president. 

The transfer, he said, was made in re- 
sponse to the government's request early 
in May that the airlines make available 
approximately 20 planes. 

Sale of the ships leaves United with 
69 planes, or 15 more than it had during 
last summer’s peak, Patterson said. 


TWA Officially 
Announces Order 
for Constellations 


Transcontinental & Western Air 
Inc. announced officially May 22 
that Howard Hughes, chairman of 
the board of Hughes Tool Co., Hous- 
ton, Tex., and Jack Frye, president 
of TWA, have developed the Con- 
stellation transport now under con- 
struction by Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp., Burbank, Cal. The plane was 
described in AMERICAN AVIATION for 
May 15. Hughes is a heavy stock- 
holder in TWA. 

The announcement said the Prior- 
ities Board has authorized construc- 
tion of three of the 40 transports 
TWA has on order. Pan American 
Airways also has 40 on order. Each 
plane will cost $500,000. The first 
is scheduled to be delivered next 
spring. 

Top speed is given as 350 mph., or 
100 mph. faster than any other trans- 
port plane, with cruising speed as 283 
mph. using 4712% of power. De- 
scribing the plane as the largest 
transport ever built, Jack Frye said 
it would insure the US. of “virtual 
domination of the air from a com- 
mercial transport standpoint for sev- 
eral years to come.” Four 2,500-hp. 
18-cylinder Wright Cyclone will 
power the plane. LEight-and-one- 
half hour non-stop transcontinental 
schedules are contemplated by TWA 


Plane-Auto Service 
Announced by Hertz 


A “plane-auto service” enabliing an air- 
line passenger to telegraph ahead to his 
destination for an automobile has been 
announced by Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System 
Inc., and it is stated that all domestic 
airlines are cooperating. The plan is 
similar to the present railroad-auto tie- 
up. 
A typical schedule of rates in most 
cities is a $3 service charge per day plus 
Se per mile, including all car expense, 
such as gasoline, oil and insurance, it is 
said. 
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Table 2 
Ratio, Air 
Year Pullman Domestic Air to Pullman 
RE ERE Rey eer toee 7,146,269,648 279,375,902 3.9% 
dic eee wh ana 8,354,840,293 338,242,120 4.0% 
SEY @ tule Sathotde.nnbacnres 9,170,428 451 407 295,893 44% 
EAS ere 8,269.882,057 476,402,280 5.7% 
DE, Sidiadbiiudnsesenandsasecusews 8,485,399,123 677,672,955 8.0% 
DEE Gig uss ess dieaReveesasnenanes 8,213,878,992 1,045,100,987 12.7% 
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Air Defense! 


Ever- since the X Model of Consoli- 
dated’s Admiral was put through 
its paces for observers of the Navy 
Department in 1928, Consolidated 
has continued the development of the 
Navy Patrol-Bomber type of airboat 
for national defense. PBYs and 
PB2Y2s, now in mass production, 
are the culmination of these efforts. 


CORPORATION 
CALIFORAIA 
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CAA May Request Authority Over 200 Control Towers 





2 Pick-up Applicants 
Seek 15 New Lines 


DES MOINES Flying Service, Des 
. Moines, and Southeastern Air Express, 
Atlanta, Ga., have informed the CAB that 
* they will shortly file applications for air 
mail pick-up service over 15 routes. 

The Des Moines concern will file for 
. the following lines: Des Moines-Kansas 
City via 19 intermediate stops, Kansas 
City-Des Moines via 19, a circular route 
from Des Moines with 20 stops, Des 
Moines-Minneapolis via 16, Minneapolis- 
Madison via 23, and Madison-Des Moines 
via 26. 

Southeastern will ask the following: 
Atlanta-Greensboro via 28 stops, Greens- 
boro-Savannah via 21, Atlanta-Savannah 
via 17, Atlanta-Jacksonville via 31, 
: Atlanta-Mobile via 15, Atlanta-Mobile 

via 17, Birmingham-Jackson via 9, New 
Orleans-Memphis via 8, and New Orleans- 
Houston via 11. 

The latter company intends to carry 
mail, passengers and express on Greens- 
boro-Savannah and New Orleans-Mem- 
phis, and mail and express on the re- 
mainder. 


J. R. DeHart Wins ATA 
Award for Fog Study 


JOHN RANDLE DeHART, meteorolo- 
gist for Eastern Air Lines at Miami, on 
May 8 received _ 
the first annual 
award of the Air 
Transport Asso- 
ciation to em- 
ployes of U. S. 





airlines “for the 
best original re- 
search having 


practical applica- 
tion to meteor- 
ology and dis- 
patching.” The 
award carries 2 
$500 cash prize. 

DeHart receiv- 
ed the award for his fog study of Miami. 
Actually the award, winner of which was 
decided by ATA’s operations committee. 
comprised first, second, and third prize. 
The winner read his paper before the 
American Meteorological Society at Mi- 
ami on May 8. 

“In a practical way, DeHart'’s work 
allows fog conditions at Miami to be 
forecast with an accuracy heretofore un- 
attainable in that locality,”” according to 
Joseph George, chief of EAL’s meteor- 
ological department. 


DeHart 


TCA Names Wilson in NY 
Trans-Canada Air Lines has appointed 
A. Patterson Wilson as district traffic 
manager in New York, with offices at 
673 5th Ave. 


Program Would Be Justified In Interests of Uniformity of 
Equipment, Hours, Personnel; Study Goes Forward for 
Training 1,000 Operators 


QOME 200 airport control towers 
throughout the nation will 
shortly be under strict federal con- 
trol if recommendations in process 
of promulgation by the CAA’s 
Safety Bureau are carried out by 
CAB. 


Anticipating this, executives of 
the CAA'’s airport traffic division 
are reported studying budget esti- 
mates to support appropriation re- 
quests with which to carry out CAB 
orders. 

Presumably it will be suggested 
that the Administrator of Civil 
Aeronautics take steps to obtain full 
authority over control towers at 
stations used by transport com- 
panies, such control to consist not 
only of supervision over the equip- 
ment and maintenance of control 
towers, but also complete super- 
vision over operators. 

The program will be justified in 
the interests of more uniform su- 
pervision, equipment, operating 
hours, and personnel. Opinions 
expressed by municipal authorities 
indicate that the transfer will be 
popular with cities generally, with 
the possible exception of major 
control tower executives, who will 
doubtless be assured that their pro- 
cedure and personnel can be pro- 
tected. 

CAA is already studying methods 
for training as many as 1,000 new 


tower workers. At Birmingham, 
Ala., recently under CAA ulti- 
matum to install and operate a 
control tower, one skilled man was 
“persuaded” over from New Orleans 


and one from Ft. Worth, according: 


to Hayden Brooks, Alabama aero- 
nautics commissioner. Such a pro- 
cess multiplies and is likely to 
boomerang, so the University of 
Alabama at Tuscaloosa is establish- 
ing an extension course offering 
control tower training. This will 
be studied for possible CAA spon- 
sorship elsewhere. 

Chief headache expected to be 
avoided by federal control of per- 
sonnel is the conflict between mu- 
nicipal and Army authority where 
civil traffic is beginning to mix 
with Air Corps traffic at fields oc- 
cupied by military units. Given 
uniform federal control, it will be 
unnecessary to meet the question 
as to whether control operators 
certified to direct civilian traffic 
can also govern military traffic. 

Even if CAA eventually takes 
over control towers one mayor 
has pointed out, some cities, now 
hosts to Air Corps establishments, 
are going to have personal difficul- 
ties. This can be avoided if the 
Air Corps will begin assigning 
qualified men to begin immediate 
study of operations in metropolitan 
towers for later assignment to im- 
portant military bases. 





Along the Lines 


EFFECTIVE JUNE 1, American Air- 
lines will open its new Buffalo-Toronto 
route and will also inaugurate service 
to Windsor, Ont. These services will 
connect Toronto with New York and 
Chicago. 

. . . 

PENNSYLVANIA-CENTRAL Airlines 
on May 18 inaugurated its ninth daily 
flight between Detroit and Washington. 
The new trip leaves Washington at 5:20 
p.mM., reaching Detroit at 9:09 p.m. with 
stops at Baltimore, Pittsburgh, and 
Cleveland. 

. . 7 


EASTERN AIR LINES on May 10 
opened direct service between Louisville, 
Evansville, and St. Louis. Evansville has 
two flights daily to St. Louis, and one 
flight to Louisville, Indianapolis and 
Chicago. 











SKY ROUTE to the Land of 
Sky Blue Waters. To the fish- 
filled lakes of Minnesota, the scenic 
splendor of the Black Hills sec- 
tion and the vacation attractions of the 
the way to go is via 


great northwest .. . 
Mid-Continent. 






























MmID-CONTINENT 


AIRLINES 


THE GREAT PLAINS ROUTE 









TWA recently added a fifth daily 
transcontinental flight with the exten- 
sion of trips 17 and 40. Trip 17 is a 
through coast-to-coast sleeper flight. Trip 
40 operates Los Angeles-Kansas City with 
sleeper equipment, changing at KC to a 
Stratoliner. 

. s > 


THE “SHORTEST airline in the world.” 
with a 15-minute schedule—United Air 
Lines’ shuttle between Curtiss-Reynolds 
Airport and Chicago Airport—has had its 
nothern terminal shifted from Curtiss- 
Reynolds, which has been taken over by 
the Navy, to Sky Harbor Airport near 
Deerfield. The shuttle carries North 
Shore passengers to Chicago airport to 
connect with the Mainline. 

= . . 

PENNSYLVANIA-CENTRAL Airlines 
recently added a third daily flight from 
Washington to Norfolk, an additional trip 
to Pittsburgh and Detroit, and two daily 
services to Chattanooga and Birmingham. 


A NOVEL METHOD of announcing its 
new spring schedules over the Cin- 
cinnati-Pittsburgh-New York and Cincin- 
nati-Dayton-Detroit sections of its sys- 
tem was used recently by TWA. The 
company hired messengers to call on a 
large number of offices in Cincinnati, 


Dayton, Detroit, Pittsburgh, Washington, 


Philadelphia, Columbus and New York, 
and deliver 20-word speeches. The 
messengers also left a seven-inch cut- 
out model of a TWA hostess drawn by 
Petty. A total of 53,000 cutouts was 
distributed. 


2 PAA Subsidiaries Merged 


Panama Airways Inc. and Pacific 
Alaska Airways Inc. were merged into 
Pan American Airways Inc. on Apr. 30 
and May 5, respectively, according to 
PAA report to SEC. The merger was 
approved by CAB several months ago. 


CAB PROBE OF PAA 
RATES CONTINUES 


Yeemans, Lary, Snyder Testify in 
Hearings Before Examiner Brown 
HEARINGS before CAB Examiner 

Francis W. Brown on investigation into 

the air mail rates being paid Pan Amer- 

ican Airways Inc. were in their 27th 
day as this issue went to press. 

Witnesses presented during the past 
fortnight included John Yeomans, as- 
sistant to the vice-president and treas- 
urer of PAA; Hal B. Lary, business 
analyst in the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, and W. O. Snyder, 
manager of PAA’s eastern division. 

Yeomans, who prepared extensive esti- 
mates on PAA's operations for the year 
beginning July 1, next, was subjected to 
lengthy cross-examination by Samuel E. 
Gates; CAB counsel. Referring to Boeing 
307 equipment, Gates asked the witness: 
“Do you believe that it is efficient utiliza- 
tion of aircraft costing from $300,000 to 
3350,000 including the engines, that are 
not fully depreciated, when such air- 
craft are utilized 442 hours per day?” 
Yeomans replied that he did. 

“Is it your opinion that there is an 
efficient utilization of any aircraft which 
s not fully depreciated which, including 
the cost of the engines, cost approxi- 
mately $125,000 (S-42 equipment) if such 
aircraft are utilized only about four 
hours 15 minutes a day?” Gates asked, 
ond the witness replied “It is.” 

His answer was the same to the ques- 
tion “Is it your opinion that when a com- 
pany goes out and buys new airplanes 
costing approximately $120,000 apiece 
end then uses such airplanes only 1,808 
hours per year, including the non-rev- 
enue flying, or an average of approxi- 
mately five hours per day, that it is 
efficient utilization of such aircraft?” In 
the latter question, Gates was referring 
to DC-3’s operating out of Brownsville. 

Questioned concerning expenditure of 
$600 per month for a public relations 
representative in Venezuela, the witness 
stated that this country was one of the 
most important on the PAA system and 
that substantial traffic was developed 
there. Gates claimed that Venezuela has 
always been important and that the com- 
pany has been developing traffic for years 
without a public relations representative. 

According to Lary, who was presented 
as a witness by Gates, travel which can- 
not go to Europe because of the war 
has not overflowed into Latin America. 
He introduced statistics to support his 
conclusion. Testimony previously pre- 
sented by PAA had revealed that one of 
the reasons for the contemplated increase 
in service on July 1 was the expected rise 
in travel, especially tourist, to Latin 
America because of the war. 

Significant testimony on the relation of 
speed to volume of travel was also given 
by Lary. He stated that he agreed with 
a 1935 study made by Dr. Carl Pireth. 
a German, which claimed that air trans- 
portation to be effective must hold a 
five to six-fold speed advantage over land 
transportation and a six to seven-fold 
advantage over water transportation. 
PAA's present advantage (elapsed time) 
over water transportation from New York 
to Rio is about 412 to 1, he said, adding 


that if the company’s schedules were 
speeded up, increased business should 
result. 


Snyder testified that expenses shown 
by PAA for 1938-39-40 were, in his opin- 
ion, “proper and justified.” He also dis- 
cussed the pilot training program of the 
eastern division. He said the company 
is getting practically no pilots from the 
Navy and very few from the Army. 

Cubana, one of PAA’s wholly-owned 
subsidiaries, is valuable as a feeder to 
the international carrier, Snyder claimed 
In 1940 Cubana transferred to PAA at 
Cienfuegos a total of 359 passengers; at 
Antilla 379 and at Havana 231. Cubana 
carried a total of 14,763 passengers in 
that year. PAA transferred to Cubana 
404 at Cienfuegos, 430 at Antilla, and 519 
at Havana, he added. 
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Canadian’s Sky Cruise Experiment 


Was Tailor-Made to Fit War Rules 
Crombie Ends First Canada-Nassau Charter Season as An Operator 
Without Planes; 153 Canadians Get Winter 
Vacations by Novel Plan 


* 


Cummings, Crombie widely advertised 
the charter trips last fall. The response 
was good. Round-trip fare from Mont- 
real was $375 including eight days at a 
hotel in Nassau, transfers, and an over- 
night stop at Jacksonville. The Canadian 
Foreign Exchange Control Board gave 
its approval to the plan and allowed 
enough foreign exchange for the Jack- 
sonville stop. During the season just 
closed, 12 trips were made. 

Notable feature of Sky Cruises, Inc., 
was the fact that sixty per cent of the 
passengers were first riders on airplanes. 
Another feature was that Canadians cou!d 
not purchase ordinary plane or train 
tickets to Nassau because of the govern- 
ment restrictions. The charter plan 
solved everything. It was tailor-made to 
fii a war-time restriction, but the enter- 
prising operator is now wondering if 
the sky cruise idea can’t be expanded 
upon in other directions. Vagabond 
cruises around Canada are now under 
consideration. 

Chartering a CCA plane brought its 
complications in the United States, with 
both Eastern Air Lines and Pan Amer- 
ican Airways fearing competition and 
wondering how far Sky Cruises, Inc.. 
would go in developing a regular ser- 
vice. Actually, CCA had no control over 
the service other than to operate a charter 
ship which was paid for by Sky Cruises. 
Inc., and Crombie’s only idea was to 
make vacation travel to the Bahamas pos- 
sible during war-time. Without Sky 
Cruises, Inc., 153 Canadians could not 
have spent a winter holiday in Nassau. 


, _A tall, quiet young Canadian, David 
Crombie, has wound up his first season 
* as an independent airline operator with- 
out airplanes. Confronted last summer 
with war-time restrictions on foreign ex- 
change, Crombie made it possible by the 
use of chartered transport planes for 153 
Canadians to have a winter vacation in 
Nassau, the Bahamas, which they other- 
wise gould not have had. 

2 Crambie is eastern manager of Mayfair, 
Canada’s leading class magazine. For 
many years he has been interested in 
tourist and travel promotion and for 
several years he has represented Nassau 

| in Canada. Last summer the Canadian 

+ government rigidly restricted travel out- 

side Canada by Canadians and prospects 

of winter vacations in Florida or the 

Bahamas dwindled. But Crombie had 

an idea. There was no money restriction 

as long as the Canadian spent his money 
on British soil. The job was to get 

Canadians to Nassau as quickly as pos- 
sible, with passage paid for in advance 
in Canada to a Canadian organization. 

Salesman Crombie promptly organized 

Sky Cruises. Inc., a charter-travel agency 

designed specifically to permit Canadians 
to enjoy a few weeks in sunny Nassau. 

The agency would charter transport 
planes, pay for them in Canada, and spend 
as little time en route to Nassau as pos- 
sible. Trans-Canada Air Lines had no 

spare planes available, but Canadian Co- 
lonial Airways Ltd. did have. Crombie 
made a deal with CCA. 

In cooperation with Thos. Cook & Sons, 
the Montreal manager of which is Ray 
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DUFF AND INGALLS 
JOIN NORTHEAST 
Company Takes Delivery on First 


24-Passenger DC-3; Will Add 
Stewardess Service 


DONALD A. DUFF, eastern divi- 
sion manager of Pennsylvania-Cen- 
tral Airlines, has resigned to join 
Northeast Airlines as general traffic 
and sales manager, according to 
announcement by Samuel J. Solo- 
mon, newly- 
elected NEA 
president. 

It was also 
announced that 
H. D. Ingalls, 
formerly _—su- 
perintendent of 
mainte nance 
for American 
Airlines, has 
been appointed 
to a_ similar 
position with 
Northeast. Duff 
and Ingalls will be based at Boston. 

Duff is well known in Washington 
aviation circles, having served as 


NEA Official 





a 


Ingalls 





Donald A. Duff 








district traffic manager in the Seaboard Airways as maintenance 
Capital for three years. Only two engineer. 
weeks before resigning, he had On June 27 Northeast will place 


in service three 24-passenger Doug- 
les DC-3’s. The company took de- 
livery of the first ship on May 17 


been promoted to eastern division 
manager of PCA. He joined Pitts- 
burgh Aviation Industries Corp. in 


1930, the company which subse- Douglas DC-3 day planes now used 
quently purchased Pennsylvania by major airlines seat 21. 
Airlines. In 1931 he became Pitts- The new planes, each costing 


$125,000, are powered by two Pratt 
& Whitney twin-row Wasp engines 
of 1,250 hp. each. Definite scheduled 
stops for the planes will not be de- 


burgh dtm. for Pennsylvania, and in 
1932 was transferred to Harrisburg, 
Pa., as airport manager. 

In May 1935 he was appointed 


advertising manager for the line, termined until the first part of June 
becoming director of advertising and will depend to some extent on 
and sales in Nov. 1935, following the construction now in progress at 


several airports on NEA’s routes. 
When the planes are placed in 
service, NEA will inaugurate stew- 
ardess service. Stewardesses will 
be registered nurses and will 
required to speak French fluently 


consolidation of Pennsylvania and 
Central. In late 1937 he was named 
traffic manager of the Buffalo- 
Washington division of PCA and in 
July of the next year was made 
dtm. in Washington. 

Ingalls’ first job in aviation was 
with Curtiss Airplane Motor Co. in 


1914. During the World War he Mass. Port Managers Urge 


~~ 
PO CF sie mincHan 











* Service pending 
completion of airport. 


Serving the Capitals of Industry 
PENNSYLVANIA-CENTRAL AIRLINES 
Allegheny County Airport, Pittsburgh, Pa. 









and Finance 








served with the U. S. and British 
governments as an _ aeronautical 
engineer with the Bureau of -Air- 
craft Production. After being as- 
sociated with the air mail service 
he joined NYRBA, now part of 
Pan American, in 1929, and in 1930 
went with American. 

Early in April of this year it was 
announced that Ingalls had joined 


Licensing Field Personnel 

Urging standard airport regulation 
and minimum qualifications fer person- 
nel, Massachusetts airport operators have 
requested the state’s aeronautics com- 
mission for licensing of airport managers 

Their views, it is pointed out, help 
justify CAA requests for federal opera- 
tion of all control towers rumored to be 
forthcoming from the CAB Safety 
Bureau 


PCA’is Divsion Managers 





Recently appointed by Pennsylvania-Central Airlines are, left to right, Morris) 


Knowles, Jr., former district traffic manager at Pittsburgh, as southern division 
manager; Howard E. Kennedy, who has been dtm. at Chicago and Cleveland, as 
eastern division manager, succeeding Donald A. Duff, resigned, and F. C. Klein, 
Detroit dtm., as western division manager. 
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Pennsy lvania-Central’s 





FOUR NEW MEMBERS of 


are shown above. Left to right they are: 


Pennsylvania-Central 


American 





board of directors 
Stanley C. Morris of Charleston, W. V2., 
ettenmey; Thomas M. Chalmers of Birmingham, vice-president of Tennessee Coal, 


Airlines’ 





Easing Exchange Restrictions Would 
Being U. Me ee Air Travel Boom 


Les Collins, UAL Eastern Canadian Traffic sey 
Reasons Why Dominion Travel to U. 


Outlines 
. Is Low * 


But Sees Big Business on Way 


AIR TRAVEL between Canada and the 
U. S. will reach boom proportions if the 
proposed easing of exchange restrictions 
now being discussed between the two 
governments is placed in effect, accord- 
ing to Leslie A. Collins, eastern Cana- 
dian traffic man- 
ager for United 
Air Lines at 
Montreal. 

“Due to Can- 
ada’s necessity of 7. ~~ o 
conserving her . 
supply of U. toe 
dollars for war - 
purposes, Cana- 
dians are not 
allowed to leave 
Canada except to 





bo 


the so-called 
Sterling areas,” Collins 
Collins = said, 


“with the exception that visits may be 
made to U. S. cities provided the traveler 
is on necessary and bona fide business. 

“In such cases, business men may ob- 
tain without difficulty sufficient U. S. 
funds to cover their incidental travel 
expenses up to $100, with larger amounts 
being subject to special authorization 
from the Foreign Exchange Control 
Board at Ottawa. Canadians are required 
by U. S. border officials to be in posses- 
sion of passports and American visa, 
which formalities still further tend to 
restrict international travel between the 
two countries. 

Conversely, Collins explained, Cana- 
dian authorities realize that present re- 
strictions work both ways and that while 
present regulations may materially as- 
sist Canada to conserve her U. S. dol- 
lars, the absence of Canadians traveling 
in the U. S. creates many false impres- 
sions on the part of prospective visitors 
to Canada from the U. S. and tends to 
keep them away. Loss of revenue by U. 
S. resorts from lack of Canadians since 
the war began has been serious, but 
Canada welcomes Americans with U. 
S. dollars to spend. 

“Last year it is estimated that Canada 
saved some $75,000,000 in U. S. exchange 
by enforcing present restrictions, but lost 
almost as large an amount in American 
tourist dollars that failed to come to 
Canada last summer due to incorrect 


impressions and rumors circulated in 
the U. S. A.,” Collins said. 

“Conversations now in progress be- 
tween Ottawa and Washington are said 
to point toward considerable modifica- 
tion of present regulations and respon- 
sible quarters feel that barriers that 
now exist in the free exchange of travel 
between the two countries may be modi- 
fied to the extent that business travel 
may move more freely. 

“Travel from Canada to the U. S. is 
now concentrated largely on New York 
and Washington as well as the Los 
Angeles section, while air travel within 
the Dominion is at an all-time high. 

“With the opening up of many new 
routes in Canada and with the prospect 
of the country’s population being in- 
creased by many millions of Britishers 
seeking new homes in the years to come, 
the air travel industry in Canada is pre- 
paring for substantial expansion. As the 
cross-roads of the British Commonwealth 
of nations, future international and trans- 
ocean traffic is expected to play a major 
role in building up Canada as an out- 
standing air travel center.” 

Collins was appointed to his present 
post in May of last year. Born in Lon- 
don, England, he has long been in the 
transportation business. He joined the 
passenger department of the White Star 
Line in 1923, traveled extensively to 
different parts of the world in promotion 
of tourist traffic, and in 1934 became gen- 
eral agent of American Export Lines at 
Montreal. In 1939 he was appointed gen- 
eral agent for United Air Lines in that 
city. 


INTH 





iff, 
de 


Harold Adler has been named sta- 
tion manager for Northwest at St 
Paul. J. S. Baskfield, station manager 
for Northwest at Yakima, has returned 
to his post after being released from 
Navy duty. 

James Paige is traffic representative 


roe een 


in charge of Eastern’s office in the 
Statler Bldg., Boston. 
The following American junior 
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Four New Directors 


Iron and Railroad Co.; Henry A. Roemer of Pittsburgh, president of Pittsburgh 
Steel Co.; and John W. Donaldson of New York City, Vice-president of Atlas 
Corp. 
agents have been designated agents: Otto Becker, 
Robert Bahr, Philadelphia; Winston Stanley Westervelt, 
Harper, Big Spring; Ellsworth Lindig, Harry M. Hollinger, 





Granville Crothers and 
Washington 


American's agent 


A and reservations manager at Cleve- 
ae p gg a Age = . —— land, has been named field assistant 
ey ~» Sulalo, n *. Rullen, to the superviser of reservations and 
Chicago; Hans-George Meili, Burbank; ticket offices 
William Coman, Chicago; George Crow- New employes on the reservations 


ley, Detroit; Richard Bartindale, Knox- and traffic staffs of Western Air Lines 

ville; William Bettwy, Memphis; Allen include William J. Laughlin, Fred B. 

Porter and Warren Wina Jr., Nash- Weigle, Charles B. West, Mason Mallory 
Martensen, Syracuse and D. Lazier. 





ville; 


Martin 





st 


FASTEST SCHEDULES City-to-City and Coast-to-Coast 


Whether you cross the nation—or a single state—TWA fills the need 


for speed! Five daily coast-to-coast flights—plus TWA'’s famous com 
muter service between strategic industrial centers—add new conveni 
ence to the unequalled schedules of the Route of the Stratoliners. 
Los Angeles-New York 13 hours, 40 minutes 
Chicago-New ‘ $ hours, 33 minutes 
Los Angeles-Chicago R 9 hours, 52 minutes 
Kansas City-Chicago 2 he yurs, 8 minutes 
Informatic ~ Reservations: Your Travel Agent 


or TWA Representatives Everywhere 
& Western Air 
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| NY-Newark, Chicago Originate Most 
Air Mail, CAB-PO Study Shows 


z 


THE LIST of cities originating the 
greatest air mail poundage in the 


U.S. is headed by New York-New- 


‘survey conducted by 
» Aeronautics Board and the 


ark with 21.02% and Chicago with 
8.86%, according to an air mail 
the Civil 
Post 


Office Dept.: during the week of 


" June 16-22, 1940. 


r 
1! 
‘ 


{| Besides the two 
. other cities each contributed more 


leaders, eight 
than 2% of the total, as follows: 
Los Angeles, 8.51%; San Francisco- 
Oakland, 6.33%; Washington, 3.08%; 
St. Louis, 2.41%; Philadelphia-Cam- 
den, 2.31%; Detroit, 2.18%; Boston, 
2.08%; and Seattle, 2.04%. 
Cleveland and Minneapolis-St. 


Paul completed the group of 12 


cities that accounted for more than 
half, or 62.39% of the country’s air 


. mail traffic. This is about equal to 


the percentage of all passengers 
originated at or destined to the /2 
air stations ranking highest in pas- 
senger traffic, CAB states. 
Air Mail Ratios 
The study also reveals the sur- 
prising fact that 23.60% of all first 
class mail out of Los Angeles goes 
via air mail. Other high percentages 
include Miami, 19.43%; Las Vegas, 


19.41% ; Brownsville, 16.22%; Doug- 
las, 15.80%; San Diego, 15.64% Elko, 
15.01%; Seattle, 14.90%; San Fran- 
cisco-Oakland, 14.52%; and Colo- 
rado Springs, 14.09%. New York- 
Newark ranked 72nd with 5.19%, 
and Chicago was 89th with 4.22%. 
Distance Travelled 

While only 55.7% of passenger 
traffic travels more than 325 miles, 
94.5% of air mail travels over 325 
miles, the study shows. While 
65.3% of the passenger traffic of the 
12 top-ranking stations represents 
interchange between themselves, 
only 40.5% of their air mail traffic is 
exchanged between them. 

“Thus, it is obvious that small 
towns make, _ relatively, much 
greater contributions to air mail 
than to air passenger traffic,’ CAB 
states. 

The ratio of air mail to first class 
mail is smallest in the industrial 
northeast and it increases toward 
the west and south, the survey re- 
veals. This reflects the fact that 
air mail increases its advantage over 
first class mail with increasing dis- 
tance from the principal concentra- 
tion of mail generating power in the 
industrial northeast, it is said. 
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2nd Birthday of Trans-Atlantic Service 





A GROUP of flight personnel of the domestic airlines are shown congratulat- 
ing Pan American Airways’ Capt. F. J. P. Nolan before departure of the Yankee 
Clipper on May 20 for Lisbon, marking the second anniversary of trans-Atlantic 
PAA. 


air service. The departure began the 345th crossing of the Atlantic by 
In the two years, the company has carried an estimated 32,250,000 letters, 6,000 
Passengers, and has flown 1,400,000 miles. 

Shown in the picture, left to right, are W. K. Parrish, American Airlines; H. E 


James, Eastern; Arline Van Auken, AA; W. H. Lang, EAL; Capt. Nolan; S. § 
Strachan, TWA; Fred C. Barnes, AA; Jerry Wilcox, AA; J. L. Cunningham, AA; 
Gertrede Coyle AA; W. A. Reedhelm, AA; and Margaret Hove, AA. 


Panair Gets ye kheeds ways, for national services in that 

Two new Lockheed Lodestars have country. The ships made the trip to 

been delivered to Panair do Brasil, Bra- Rio de Janeiro from Texas in four 
zilian subsidiary of Pan American Air- days. 


Air Mail Survey 
June 16-22, 1940 
Total Pounds of Outgoing and Incoming Air Mail 


Civil Aeronautics Board, 


(Source: 


Economic Bureau, Analyses Division) 
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All Lockheeds...of new design or old...commercial or military ...are built with ys E RV | i E 


the same inherent stability...the same rugged dependability...and the same 





quality of stamina that provide continuous and lasting service with minimum maintenance costs...fewer overhauls. 


Lockheed airline transports have an outstanding record of steady and efficient performance, under every and 
all conditions, from the arctic to equatorial jungles. Lockheed Hudson Bombers have distinguished themselves in 
the skies over Europe by taking unbelievable punishment and bringing their crews home safely... and the Lockheed 
Lightnings have proved themselves capable of meeting the toughest requirements of the United States Army for 
interceptor pursuits. 

But “Serviceability” the way Lockheed supplies it doesn’t mean just long life. It means airplanes that see duty 


month after month, year after year, yet still remain comparable in performance and design to newer models. 


“Authorized LoCKHEED SERVICE” stations are being estab- 
lished in aviation centers throughout the world. No longer will : L } 4 | L hs 
long and expensive flights to the factory be necessary for over- 
hauls. No longer will there be delays while parts are being \ ge atin, 
shipped to distant points. “Authorized LocKHEED SERVICE”— 
supervised and executed by factory trained specialists—plus a 
comprehensive stock of spare parts is being established in six 
United States cities, four cities in Canada, in South America, 


South Africa and Australia. The LockHeEp Service emblem 
above identifies this new proof of Lockheed Leadership. 


_ 


cad 





LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Dept. S-1, Burbank, Calif., U.S. A. 





LOCKHEED SERVICE IS NOW AVAILABLE IN THE 
Factory facilities for Lockheed 


FOLLOWING CITIES service include a new 96,000 


Chicago Kansas City Winnipeg Melbourne square foot hangar, large 
enough to house 30 transport 


Please send your FREE booklet on Lockheed Service. | 


Burbank Jacksonville Botwood Santiago . 

’ . airplanes. If you _—- toknow | 444 
Dallas Montreal Rio de Janeiro Johannesburg what real airplane service — 7 ——————— 
New York Ottawa Maracaibo Liverpool means, pak im - 7 : 


! 

| 

| 

| 

| 4 ; 
kheed’s free | I 
booklet. Use coupon at right. Scamen : 2 UBAL 


LOOK TO FOR LEADERSHIP 


LOCK HEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION ° BURBAN K, CALIFORNIA, U. 8S. A. 
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Modern machine tools maintain 


and speed up production 


= 

« » + ¥ 

Rough-Turning a Series 11 Inertia Starter Front Housing, Eclipse Production Department 
eae to the increased demand for Eclipse Air- 


craft Accessory Equipment, Eclipse Aviation has initiated 


a program for the modernization of manufacturing equipment, 


P ‘ At : Series 11 Hand and Electric Inertia Starter 
which has resulted in the addition of many new and improved 
machine tools to former facilities. This equipment moderniza- Eclipse Aircraft Accessory Equipment: 
Engine Starters, Solenoid Switches, Booster Coils, 


tion is only a small part of the extensive program for decen- 


Control Switches, Generators and Control Boxes, 


tralization and expansion of facilities, that has enabled Radio Dynamotors, Supercharger Regulators, 


Electric Retracting Motors, Propeller Anti-Icer 


Eclipse to increase production output more than tenfold. Pumps, Mechanical De-Icer Equipment, Air Pumps 
Air Valves, Oil Separators, Hydraulic Pumps, 

— Cc Li Pp Ss ia AV IAT l Oo N Ammunition Rounds Counters and Contactors 

Ss hroscope, Fuel Flowmeters, iless Fi - 

DIVISION OF BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION Se enant Fate Saas ore ee 

ble Metal Hose, Ordnance Equipment, Magne 





B E N D I xX ’ N E WwW J E R S E . 2 U. Ss. A. sium, Aluminum and Non-Ferrous Sand Castings 
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THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN; Official 
British Air Ministry Record; Ist 
American Edition; Garden City Pub- 
lishing Co. Inc., in cooperation with 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. Inc.; 56 pp.; 
The real battle of Britain. according 

to this official account, occurred be- 

tween Aug. 8 and Oct. 31, 1940. This 


period saw the RAF successfully defend 
the island from great waves of Ger- 
man planes. During that period, the 
record says, 2,375 German aircraft are 
known to have been destroyed in day- 
light. The RAF lost 375 pilots killed 
and 358 wounded. The Germans did 
not succeed in knocking the RAF out 
of the air and were forced to abandon 
mass daylight raids. The battle, the 
record says, may be compared by future 
historians with Marathon, Trafalgar, and 
the Marne. It is an interesting story. 
Types of aircraft employed are given 
and illustrated. Publishing profits of 
the American edition are to be donated 
to the RAF Benevolent Fund. 
W. W. P 


THE STUDENT PILOT’S TRAINING 
PRIMER, by Hugh J. Knerr; D. Van 
Nostrand Co. Inc., 250 4th Ave., New 
York, N. Y.; 172 pp.; $2 
At the outset the author, an Air Corps 

colonel with more than 20 years of pilot- 
ing experience, insists that “flying 
ability is no more inherent than the 
ability to walk."" Failure of a high per- 
centage of students from any school, he 
states, is a “severe indictment of the 
school and its methods and the tendency 
to blame such failures on the ineptitude 
of the student is a deplorable one.” 


With this assumption, Col. Knerr in 
original and lively style presents the ele- 
ments of practical flying toward the end 
of aiding students to develop into re- 
liable pilots in minimum time. After dis- 


cussing the theory of flight 
to the science of pilotage for a 
understandable analysis of psychological 


he proceeds 
readily 


aspects of flying. In the last part of the 
book, the author takes apart simp'e 
maneuvers so that the student may hav: 
as much information as possible on tl 


art of flying before he even gets inio 
a plane 
Adding humor and insight to the text 


are 83 illustrations by S. F. Knerr 


L. E 
AIR RAID PRECAUTIONS; Ist Ameri- 
can Edition, 1941; Chemical Publish- 


ing Co. Inc., 234 King St., Brooklyn 

N. Y.; $3 

First published in England, this vol- 
ume has been reprinted in the U. S 
by permission of the “Controller of His 
Britannic Majesty's Stationery Office.’ 
Divided into 10 parts, the work covers 
rescue parties and clearance of debris. 
organization of decontamination ser- 
vices, structural defense, notes on train- 
ing and exercise, gas detection and iden- 
tification service, protection of windows 
in commercial and industrial buildings 
care and custody of equipment. etc 

The detailed writing makes good use 
of numerous drawings and tables 


AIRCRAFT SHEET METAL WORK, by 
H. Edward Boggess; Pitman Publishing 
Corp., 2 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y.; 
118 pp.; $1. 

Prepared by the author, an instructor 
in airplane mechanics at the New York 
City School of Aviation Trades, to aid 
both the mechanic and beginner in the 
fundamental processes involved in air- 
craft sheet metal work, this book stresses 
the manipulative skills, processes and 
technical problems which logically might 
be encountered in bench or repair work. 

In all cases, the reasons for the methods 
prescribed are explained so the mechanic 
may understand his job and be in a better 


dviation for June l, 
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Salesman Sprouts Wings 

Vincent Sweeney of Chicago, win- 
ner of a Piper Cub given away by 
the sponsors of a radio program, has 
now become a flying insurance sales- 
man, selling aviation insurance to 
private pilots for the Aero Bancplan 
Insurance Co. 











position to apply his knowledge and 
skills to other types and forms of sheet 
metal work 

As a school shop text, the volume illus- 


trates the types of skills required and the 
proper work procedure, but leaves to the 
instructor the duty of selecting jobs which 
would incorporate the work units fitted to 
the needs of the student 


SO YOU'RE GOING TO FLY! by James 


L. H. Peck, author of Armies With 
Wings; Dodd, Mead & Co., 432 4th 
Ave., New York, N. Y.; 241 pp.; $2.50 
Young, widely air-traveled James 
Peck has herein presented to the lay- 
man eli that will interest him most 


in aviation. He has achieved clarity to 


the uninitiated without either “writing 
down” or sacrifice of fidelity in ter- 
minology. There is certainly incoher- 


ence in his chapter headings, but it is 
the incoherence of the layman's eager 
questions about aeronautics. 

He opens with flying qualifications of 
the individual, highlights all of the 
popularly intriguing aspects of air- 
plane production, Army and Navy air- 
craft types and combat techniques, com- 
mercial types and progress, and then 
closes with an inspiring. almost melo- 
dramatic Odyssey of trans-Atlantic bom- 
ber ferrying. 

The volume is amply illustrated 

Ss 


Kollsman Issues Supplement 


Kollsman Instrument’ Division of 
Square D Co. has issued a new section 
on the Direction Indicator as a supp!e- 
ment to the Kollsman Handbook of Air- 
plane Instruments. The supplements are 
being distributed without charge to all 
handbook owners. 































Contractors to the United States 
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ESTABLISHED 1927 





The heat and corrosion resistant manifold 
came into being as a result of SOLAR’S 
experiments on 450 horsepower engines in 


U. S. Navy fighters. 


These early developments led the way to 


present day design and construction of 


exhaust systems to hold horsepower ratings 


from one to two thousand. 


With SOLAR engineers, keeping a step 
ahead of necessity is a routine protection of 


customers interests. 


Research to meet tomor- 
row’s problems of super-power never ceases. 


LINDBERGH FIELD e SAN DIEGO, CALIF 
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qualified pilots to fly heavy multi-engined equipment than the 
Air Corps. During the past 10 years it has been the primary 
business of scheduled air transport to find qualified men to 
handle big equipment and the experience of the airlines has led 
them to believe that no pilot could be given the responsibility 
of twin-engined planes short of 1,000 to 1,200 hours of flying ex- 
perience on various types of aircraft. 

The experience of the only airline operating four-engined air- 
planes is that pilots of two-engined aircraft cannot be placed 
on four-engined aircraft without at least 50 hours of four- 
engined training. 

If the Air Corps is going to have a sufficient number of pilots 
for four-engined aircraft, it is going to have a stupendous train- 
ing task. Pilots with one thousand hours or more, who are still 
eligible for combat flying, are not very numerous. There is a 
definite limit to the number of hours a pilot can train per month, 
for training is more fatiguing than routine flying. It can be re- 
called that there is a regulation backed by the Air Line Pilots 
Association establishing the principle that 85 hours of flying a 
month is all that the average pilot should do to avoid dangerous 
fatigue. 

It all boils down to this: Probably the greatest field of ex- 
perience in this country today that could be used in training 
big-plane pilots without interfering with the diversity of train- 
ing jobs the Army has, is scheduled airlines. 

Some of the scheduled airlines have, at their own expense 
and to meet their own requirements, established training 
schools. It is not economically possible to keep these training 
schools going now that the demand for aircraft makes it im- 
possible for the lines to get transports for normal growth and 
expansion. 

These training schools were started a year or so ago in antici- 
paticn of increased revenue to come from planes on order. These 
transports aren’t coming through. The schools should be kept 
going and every airline should be encouraged to start one. They 
can be kept going either by action of the Civil Aeronautics 
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Board in adjusting mail pay to take care of additional cost, or 
by the Army in direct contracts out of its training funds. 

The President has asked for more bombers. They will be 
built. Multi-engined airplane pilots will be a bottleneck. United, 
American, TWA, and Eastern, to mention the major lines, could 
undertake to aid the national defense by training pilots on twin- 
engined aircraft. The Army can take the pilots over for the 
50 additional hours required on the average for the four-engined 
bombers. Here is a training facility that should be used. It is 
also an opportunity for the CAB to get back into the swim of 
national defense requirements. 


Action At Last for Latin America 
HE GERMANS and Italians have introduced more than one 
new method of conducting warfare. One such innovation 
is economic or commercial penetration in advance, a lesson 
which both Great Britain and the U. S. have had to learn. 

Perhaps the most important feature of this new method is 
the ability to continue expanding commercially in the desired 
areas while conducting actual warfare elsewhere. 

The old-fashioned idea is to shut down everything civilian 
and devote every possible effort to actual war preparation. But 
the Germans and Italians have been singularly successful in 
maintaining and expanding commercial aviation in South Amer- 
ica. They know, as we have not known in the past, how com- 
mercial penetration can be just as deadly and as effective as 
actual fighting. Too many military experts think only in terms 
of active war. Modern wars today are fought just as much 
through commercial activity as otherwise, the commercial pre- 
paring the way for conquest. 

If the Germans and Italians can maintain their operations dur- 
ing wartime, and even expand them—and go so far as to promise 
and make deliveries of commercial airplanes—then, surely the 


U. S., which is not actively (or officially at any rate) at war, | 


can do likewise on a much greater scale. 

The decisive moves of Jesse Jones, Federal Loan Administra- 
tor, in obtaining Congressional authorization for lend-lease 
power in South America, is an excellent and long-awaited de- 
velopment of foremost importance to the U. S. It can be of 
welcome benefit to our Latin American neighbors who have 
long preferred aeronautical dealings with us but who have not 
had the financial facilities with which to get started. 

G. Grant Mason, young and able member of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board whose knowledge of Latin America has come 
from 10 years of first-hand experience, has been advocating a 
forceful and intelligent plan of cooperation with Latin America 
for more than two years. The present plans can well be said to 
have started with Mason and a few others, notably a friend of 
aviation in the State Department, who saw the picture clearly. 

The U. S. cannot, of course, dictate to the South American 
nations. But we can at least place our wares before them in 
competition with the aggressive Axis nations. Up until now 
the Axis has used barter as the come-on and by this easy financ- 
ing they have been able to penetrate their airlines to all parts 
of South America. Today the story is different. German avia- 
tion is all but eliminated from the west coast of South America. 
And the new Jesse Jones corporation, plus aid from the Presi- 
dent’s “blank check” funds, will enable the U. S. A. to match 
any Axis “bargains” with sound financing arrangements, ample 
technical aid, and better equipment. 

As we have said before, there is no geographical justification 
for European airlines operating in South America. Up until 
now our short-sighted financial policies have prevented the 
proper selling of our aeronautical wares to the Latins. Today 
and tomorrow it will be different. Those men who have been 
contributing so much to an intelligent approach to the problem 
—W. L. Clayton, Bill Harding, Bill Burden, Tom Burke, Tom 
Hardin, Irving Taylor, Grant Mason, and others—will make 
aeronautical history for which the manufacturers will owe much. 
Further, the U. S. aeronautical development in South America 
will pay vast dividends in goodwill and good relations with our 
rightful neighbors. 
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Crowding Out Civil Aviation 


At THOSE AIRPORTS where military air traffic is so great 


that sheer volume crowds out civil aeronautics, will the fed- 


eral government recognize an obligation to help finance addi- 


tional fields? 


That is a question in the minds of many municipalities striv- 


ing to cooperate with defense preparations. Many cities have 


laboriously and at relatively great expense over a period of 


years developed a landing field expected to assure their partici- 
pation in the growth of commercial and private flying, only to 


find, upon the descent of Army flying units, that civil traffic is 


certain to be crowded out. 


Even in cases where federal leases guarantee civil co-tenancy 
use with two-way radio or “other pre-arranged method of con- 
trol,” a field mouse would have difficulty getting safely across 
a runway with military groups operating on the field. 

Hope for participation in additional CAA allocations in the 
building of more civil ground facilities is all that is bearing up 
some city officials who feel that civil aeronautics holds far 
greater promise for the future in their communities than the 


temporary, albeit coveted, payrolls of the khaki. More airports 


are needed. 
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eH ANY PEOPLE who work with 
+ him in laboratories by day 
think he is a genius. Many who see 
him by night, paying his way into 
cafe society, think he is daffy. What 
the latter fail to understand is that 
he works while 
he plays. Some 





of his best 
ideas for im- 
proving air- 
craft radios 
and instru- 
ments have hit 
him in New 
York City’s 
Stork Club 
(which he calls 
‘my night 
Lear office’). 


“He is one of 
the outstanding answers to the pray- 
ers of chorines in Manhattan, Holly- 
wood and points between. He is also 
a prolific inventor, an untutored nat- 
ural master of electrical mechanics 
who has, been known to devise a 
complete electrical control system on 
a luncheon napkin. 

“For years he has had the radio 
and aircraft industries in a mixed 
dither of admiration, envy and dis- 
like.” 

Thus does Time magazine describe 
William P. “Bill” Lear, founder, 
president and principal owner of 
Lear Avia Inc. 

Born in 1903 in Mark Twain’s home 
town of Hannibal, Mo., Bill Lear 
early in life slighted the normal 
childhood pursuits for dry cells, 
wires, lichts, and buzzers. In 1912, 
when the S. S. Titanic rammed an 
iceberg, the dramatic aspects of wire- 
less attracted young Bill’s attention, 
and he began building radio sets. 

With his family giving him no en- 
couragement in his hobby, Bill ran 
away from home, never to return. 
According to the conventions of the 
period, young Bill should have gone 
to the dogs on two counts: running 
away from home and not finishing 
school. Instead, with no other 
formal education than that received 
in the Hannibal Grammar School, 
Bill Lear today is recognized as one 


of the nation’s foremost radio in- 
ventors and engineers. 
After leaving home, Bill con- 


founded the moralists still further by 
refusing to stick to one job. Until 
the U. S. entered World War I, he 
drifted from job to job, starting at 
the bottom, becoming proficient, then 
losing all interest and moving on. 
When the nation declared war, Bill 
fibbed about his age and became an 
accredited Naval radio instructor on 
the Great Lakes. 

After the war, Lear became the 
unofficial and unpaid radio operator 
for the U. S. air mail service in Chi- 
cago, and it was there that he first 
became interested in flying. At that 
time a blimp used to fly into Chicago 
once in a while, and Lear was often 
able to render the crew services with 
his radio outfit. 

In recognition of his assistance. 
Lear was invited to take a ride in 
the craft, but at the last moment he 
was put out of the cabin to give his 
place to a reporter. As Lear disgust- 
edly walked back to town he saw 
people pointing upward and heard 
cries. Following their gaze, he saw 
the ill-fated blimp burning in mid- 
air, with bodies hurtling from the 
cabin. The two engines then dropped 
from the burning hulk, one of them 
crashing into a bank, killing several 
people. The reporter was killed. 

The accident temporarily cooled 
Lear’s aeronautical ardor. He moved 
to the Southwest where he worked 
in radio, eventually returning to Chi- 
cago with plenty of ideas and no 
money. The evening of his return he 
went to a radio show and landed the 
first of the succession of jobs which, 
by 1931, enabled him to realize what 
had become his life’s ambition during 
the late 1920’s—a company of his own 
devoted to aircraft radio. The name 
of the firm was Lear Developments 
Inc., organized in New York. 

As president and owner of Lear 
Developments Inc., Lear made most 
of his income by building aeronau- 
tical radio apparatus for U. S. gov- 
ernment departments and _ spent 
most of it on aircraft radio research. 
His first important invention was 
the Lear-O-Scope, the first practical 




























“Holbrook takes his hangar flying too seriously.” 





commercial radio direction finder. 


flood of aircraft radio devices and 
accessories and was the first to advo- 


cate compact, low-weight, low- company under its present name, 
priced radio apparatus for private Lear Avia Inc., retaining the presi- 
pilots. Among the devices pioneered dency and majority control. 


by Lear were the first completely 
automatic antenna 
automatic station-seeking direction 
finder and the Lear-matic Navigator 
for which he received the Frank M. 
Hawks Memorial Award last year. 


NEW TYPES OF AIRCRAFT now taking the air for the British against 
superseding the Spitfires, Hurricanes, Wellingtons, Whitleys, and others. 


fighter designed by the builders of the Hurricane and powered by a 2,000- 
hp. Rolls-Royce Vulture engine, giving a speed of about 425 mph. Also 
more powerful than the original is the Spitfire Mark 3, an aircraft re- 
powered with new Rolls-Royce Merlin engines. 
wings, and in some cases is re-armed with shell-firing cannon. 
new fighter, the Westland Whirlwind, is similarly powered. 


Another, the Short Stirling, with four engines, is both bigger and faster 
than the present American-made Flying Fortresses. 































new patents at a rate greater than 
Thomas A. Edison at the peak of his 
career. 

Late in 1939, Lear reorganized his 


Since then, Lear has pioneered a 


Today, Grammar School Gradu- 
ate, Stork Club Denizen Lear’s com- 
pany is adjusting itself in a new 71,- 
000 sq. ft factory at Piqua, O., rapidly 
invading the non-radio aircraft ac- 
cessories field, and attacking a $5,- 
000,000 backlog 


reel, the first 


Currently, Lear has been filing 


New British Craft Take the Air 


the Nazis are said to be superior in speed, offensive power, and range, 


Outstanding among the new craft is the Hawker Tornado, a single-seater 


The design has clipped 
Another 


A new bomber is the Avro Manchester, fitted with twin Vulture engines. 
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4 Interveners Listen at Export, PAA 
Hearing on New Orleans Routes 


WITH FOUR interveners present, an- 
ether round in the Pan American Air- 
ways-American Export Airlines tussle for 
international air routes was enacted May 
2-15 during hearing before CAB Ex- 
aminer Thomas Wrenn on PAA-Export 
applications for new routes out of New 
Orleans to Latin America. 

W. R. Grace & Co., which has in- 
dicated intention to apply for a route 
substantially paralleling services sought 
by PAA and Export, Chicago & Southern, 
Eastern and National Airlines, were rep- 
resented as interveners but participated 
little in the proceeding, which was re- 
cessed May 15 until May 26 to permit 
Export to prepare additional exhibits. 

‘Not a New Route’ 

In describing PAA’s proposed opera- 
tion New Orleans-Havana and New 
Orleans-Balboa, C. Z., via Merida, Mexico, 
and Guatemala, Col. J. C. Roop, PAA 
vice-president and treasurer, stressed 
that PAA’s application is not for a new 
route in the “usual sense,” but is in- 
tended to open New Orleans gateway 
to present Latin American services. Point 
was made that New Orleans is the only 
city in the application which is not al- 
ready served by PAA. PAA proposes 
thrice weekly schedules New Orleans- 
Balboa with Boeing 307 planes, and New 
Orleans-Havana with Sikorsky S-42 four- 
engine flying boats. 

Col. Roop testified that PAA could oper- 
ate the New Orleans service at less cost 
to the government, since the company 
has airport facilities available at each 
point along the route, except New 
Orleans, and could save on maintenance 
expenses through use of its present 
Miami base. 


Export’s proposed service would extend 
from New Orleans to Havana and from 


New Orleans to Balboa, C. Z., via Guate- 
mala, San Salvador and San Jose, con- 
necting with operations of TACA in Cen- 
tral America. Although Export’s appli- 
cations for the New Orleans routes and 
for acquisition of TACA are not contin- 
gent upon each other, both projects are 
more important when related to each 
other, John E. Slater, Export executive 
vice-president, told Examiner Wrenn. 
Local Feeder Lines 

If successful in both applications, Ex- 
port would probably take over TACA's 
international run between San Salvador 
and San Jose to avoid duplication of 
service, Slater suggested. Thus TACA 
would operate local feeder lines in Cen- 
tral America and Export the through 
services. 

Export hoped to secure two Sikorsky 
S-43 amphibians for New Orleans-Havana 
and New Orleans-Guatemala, and Lock- 
heed Lodestars to continue the opera- 
tion from Guatemala to Balboa, Slater 
stated, adding that if those planes are 
not available when needed, Export could 
begin New Orleans operations with one 
of three S-44 four-engined fiying boats 
under construction for its authorized 
trans-Atlantic service and its Consoli- 
dated PBY flying boat which could be 
converted into passenger carrier. With 
use of an S-44, Export would probably 
amend its application to drop Guatemala 
and add Puerto Barrios as a stop, to ac- 
commodate flying boat operations, it was 
said. 

D. G. Richardson, Export vice presi- 
dent-operations, testified that TACA air- 
port facilities could be used by Export 
at San Salvador and San Jose, and that 
TACA could furnish Export with four 
experienced flight captains for the New 
Orleans operations. 
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STARTING June 


Ist, Western Air Lines inaugurates daily service to Leth- 
bridge, Alberta, connecting with Trans-Canada Air Lines 
at this important junction point. 


Business men traveling to 


western Canada and Alaska 


will find that this fast, new direct route will save them 
time and money in most instances. Vacation seekers, too, 
will hail this extension as a fast, economical means of 
reaching Glacier Park, Banff and Lake Louise, now only 
overnight from most American cities. 
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C. A.B. APPLICATIONS, WEARANGS, DOCKETS : 


APPLICATIONS 


Des Moines Flying Service, Des 
of filing application for six air mail 

Southeastern Air Express, Atlanta, Ga 
Complete story on page 22 

United Air Lines has 


Moines, Ia., has indicated intention to CAB 
pick-up routes. Complete story on page 22 
intends to file for nine pick-up lines 


asked CAB for permission to continue the reduced 
Passenger rates put into effect last year on the Pacific coast. Rates, amounting 
to about 3'2c per mile, apply to certain Los Angeles-San Francisco schedules 
as well as to Fresno, Bakersfield, Del Monte and Santa Barbara 

TACA has filed application with CAB for landing rights at Cristobal and 
Balboa, Canal Zone. The company explains the government of Costa Rica has 
“officially advised the applicant that they are willing to grant to the applicant 
all rights necessary for the establishment of a commercial air service from San 
Jose to Cristobal and/or Balboa both in direct flight and via 
David, Panama.” 

United Air Lines has 
air mail rate on AM57, 
on the route. The company states that 
it believes to be the fair and reasonable rate for the route, but 
studies and will submit an amendment to its petition at a later date 

Hansen Flying Service, Logan, Utah, is seeking the following routes: (1) Logan 
to Provo, Utah, (2) Logan to Boise and (3) Logan to Billings. Initial service 
would be on a non-scheduled basis. Floyd Hansen, head of the company, states 
that he has operated passenger service out of Logan since 1930 


HEARINGS AND ORAL ARGUMENTS 


Pan Am. Hearing Continues 
Hearing was still in session as this issue went to press on CAB investigation 
into Pan American Airways Latin American air mail] rates Complete story 
on page 22. 


filed petition with CAB asking for the setting of an 
Seattle-Vancouver. UAL was recently awarded mail 
it is unable at this time to say what 
is making 


PAA-Export Hearing Concluded 
Hearing on applications of Pan American Airways and American Export Air- 
lines for routes out of New Orleans to Latin America has concluded. Complete 
story on this page. 


CAB DECISIONS 


EAL Gets Winston-Salem 
CAB on May 10 amended Eastern Air Lines’ AM5 certificate to include Winston- 
Salem, N. C., as an intermediate point. The amendment was restricted so that 
schedules stopping at Greensboro, 20 miles distant, would not stop at Winston- 
Salem, and vice versa. 
Chicago-Muskegon Granted 
Airlines on May 19 received CAB permission to operate 
Mich., on AM32, Detroit-Mil- 


Pennsylvania-Central 
direct service between Chicago and Muskegcn, 
waukee, Grand Rapids-Chicago. 


EAL Non-Stop Denied 

Eastern Air Lines has been denied permission by CAB to inaugurate non- 
stop service between Chicago and Nashville on AM10. The proposed service 
“would constitute a substantial departure from the shortest course between 
such points as determined by the route described in the certificate” and the 
service may not be inaugurated “unless and until the Board finds, upon appli- 
cation of Eastern Air Lines, and after notice and hearing, that the public 
interest will not be adversely affected by such service on account of such 
substantial departure,” CAB said. 


EXAMINERS REPORTS 


UAL Stops Recommended 

Recommendation that United Air Lines be granted a stop at Bellingham, Wash., 
on AM57, Seattle-Vancouver, and stops at Salem and Eugene, Ore., on AM1lI, 
Seattle-San Diego, was contained in a proposed report released May 13 by CAB 
Examiners Francis W. Brown and John W. Belt. 

The examiners also recommended that application for a stop at Klamath 
Falls, Ore., be denied. The public benefits which would result from proposed 
service to Klamath Falls “would not justify the governmental costs which would 
be required . .»” they said. Establishment of direct air service between Medford 
and Klamath Falls would constitute an improvement in the transportation 
service, they admitted, adding, however, that “the extent to which such an 
air service would be patronized appears small.” 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Applications Consolidated 
Application of TWA for stops at Topeka, Salina and Hutchison and applica- 
tion of Braniff for a Topeka stop have been consolidated for hearing by CAB. 
Time and place for hearing have not been set. Continental Air Lines has been 
granted permission to intervene in both cases. 


Waterman Asks Intervention 
Waterman Airline Inc. has asked CAB permission to intervene in Eastern Air 


Lines’ application for a New Orlean3-Tampa-West Palm Beach-Miami route. 
Waterman has filed for New Orleans-Tampa-San Juan. 
TWA Seeks to Intervene 

TWA has asked permission to intervene in the following cases: Eastern’'s 


application for Memphis-Detroit, American's for a stop at Worcester on AM18 
and 21, and American’s for a stop at New London on AMI8. 
PAA Petition Granted 
Pan American Airways has been granted permission to intervene in application 
of New York and Bermudian Air Line for a Newark-Bermuda route. 
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AMERICA MEETS THE CHALLENGE OF A CHANGING WORLD 


THERE the Flying Clippers go, goes a symbol of 
A\t this nation ...a symbol keyed to the times. For 
in the sky, men are looking for their future destiny. 

How does America answer this challenge? Look at 
the map at the right. The part of the answer is 
written —by the men and ships of Pan American 
Airways. No other nation even approaches this mer- 
chant marine of the air. Her winged ambassadors fly 
over 75,556 miles to 55 countries and colonies. . . 
have carried thousands of travelers: tons of mail and 
express over the past thirteen vears. 

Moreover, Pan American Airways is constantly 


55 COUNTRIES AND COLONIES BROUGHT 


Cee) re 


strengthening our air leadership. It is linking the 
United States and the Latin American republics closer 
. giving 
more air route mileage in South America 


in time than our 48 states now are by rail. 
the U.S. 
than all Europe's subsidized airlines combined. 

This leadership we must not forfeit. America’s 
Merchant Marine of the Air is not alone an instru- 
ment of trade. It carries to distant neighbors our tra- 
ditions of freedom and good-will. It links our vital 
bases of defense. These hard-won advantages spur 
increasingly intense foreign-flag competition. But 
with America’s support we will meet every challenge. 


NEAR BY FLYING CLIPPER 


ISLE OF ROMANCE and one of this country’s key 


LAND OF MONTEZUMA is less than a day away 
from any point in the U.S. by Pan American 
mighty important to the friendly relations of 
Mexico and the U. S. And only a few hours further 
on are all of the Central American capitals. 


HOME OF THE GAUCHO is 7500 miles south, but 
Buenos Aires, capital of Argentina, is only 3% 
days from Miami; Rio 2% days; Lima 1% days 
Thus the Americas are drawing closer and closer 
together both in time and understanding. 


Atlantic bases of defense is Bermuda—817 miles 
from N.Y., but only 5 hours by Clipper. A big div- 
idend in time saved for vacationists as well as for 
government men, mail and materials. 





SHIPS 


“DOWN UNDER” is now only 4% days from 
California, almost two full weeks under steamer 
time to New Zealand—7900 miles distant! Stops 
are mace Hawaii, Canton Island and 
New Caledonia in the South Seas. 


it strategi 


ag PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS SYSTEM 
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Heavy Ist Quarter Losses 


Reported by U.S. Airlines 


Revenue Passenger Miles Increase 27%, 


But In- 


come Fails to Match 39% Rise in Expenses 


ESPITE a 27% increase in reve- 

nue passenger miles flown in 
1941 March quarter over a year ago, 
domestic air transport companies 
sustained heavy operating losses 
during the first three months of this 
year when growth in revenues 
failed to match the growth in ex- 
penses. While a year ago, ten of 
the carriers reported first quarter 
profits to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, this year only four kept out 
of the red. 

As aggregate operating expenses 
jumped nearly 39%, against a 21% 
rise in operating revenues, the 
transport industry showed a 1941 
first quarter loss in excess of $2,- 
000,000 before income taxes, com- 
pared with a $400,000 profit last 
year. 

Defense Increases Cosis 

Effect of the national defense pro- 
gram on various industries is seen 
as a prime element in the rising 
cost of airline operation. 

Important items in the increased 


expenditures are the climbing prices 
of commodities; substantial invest- 
ments in training programs for 
pilots and mechanics made impera- 
tive with elimination of previous 
sources by the nations] prepared- 
ness drive: and the addition of per- 
sonnel in various ground capacities 
to insure adequate training for men 
slated to replace those subject to 
call for military service. 
Biggest Earners 

Biggest first quarter earners were 
Eastern Air Lines and American 
Airlines which reported profits be- 
fore taxes of $762,121 and $93,459, 
respectively. Only others to keep 
expenses below income were Inter- 
Island Airways Ltd. and National 
Airlines. Six carriers, Canadian 
Colonial Airways Inc., Chicago & 
Southern Air Lines, Continental Air 
Lines, Delta Air Corp., Northeast 
Airlines and Western Air Lines, 
each of which experienced profit- 
able first quarters in 1940 came up 
with deficits this year. 


and Transcon- 
were heavi- 


United Air Lines 
tinental & Western Air 
est losers, with red figures of 
$1,104,461 and $987,998. All of the 
18 lines, except four, showed either 
greater losses or less earnings than 
a year ago—Catalina, Eastern, In- 
land and Inter-Island alone bet- 
tered their comparative positions. 

Load Factor Slips 

Although the air transport in- 
dustry continued to register sub- 
stantial traffic gains over the peaks 
established last year, the aggregate 
revenue passenger load factor slip- 
ped nearly 9%, from 53.9% a year 
ago to 49.4%, reflecting the effect 
of larger equipment now generally 
in service. Total of revenue pass- 
engers carried was up 35%, reve- 
nue passenger miles 27%, passenger 
seat miles flown 38%, revenue miles 
operated 26% and express pound 
miles 36% 


Maj. Page Heads AAAE 


Maj. Ralph W. Page, manager of the 
Lambert-St. Louis Airport, recently was 
elected president of the American As- 
sociation of Airport Executives. 

AAAE’s 1942 meeting will be 
in Indianapolis. 


held 
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Rev. Rev. Pass. Avail. Seat Pars. Load Operating Ope —T— Net Income Before income Taxes 
Pass. Miles Miles actor Revenue Expenses 1941 1940 

> 670b $ 77,965 $ 78,149 (red) c 

59.6% 4.75 72 4.933, 366 93,459 370.853 
40.4% so 4 49,187 151,680 (red) 28.291 (red) 

Cotoniai 43.6% 140 933 s7.190 46,912 (red) 4,04 

srrretrr 37.806 273.358 15.022 42/235 (rea) ——e 

8% , (red) 2 

snore 32.306 152,724 590 33,054 (red) 1,514 

35.9% 261,767 2,98 74,466 (red) 426 

56.0%) 3,454,921 694,470 762,121 720,412 
23.5% a1 53 8,44 18,721 (red) 23,489 (red) 

58.2% 13 86 4 ,.99¢ 089 14,717 
25.7% 257,410 ac 56,575 (red) 16.257 (red) 

49.8% 19 93 2 10,85 27.124 

36.5% 14 20 214 28,644 (red) 7.040 
31.0% 82 34 .: 5 4 102,747 (red) 99,248 (red) 
39.7° 62! 89 87,505 270,446 (red) 43.458 (red) 
45.40 2,200,942 ss 6 987,998 (red) 391.458 (red) 
48.9% 2,98 8s 1,014,461 (red) 144,100 (red) 

9 359.725 422,622 61,483 (red) 19.255 

TOTALS 609,170 232,652,730 470,782,230 49.4% $17,496,517 $19.564,936 $2,096,201 (red) $406.577 





aati montniy reports 
b Mail rate to be determined by CA 





e 
¢ Company inaugurated service with CAB certificate August 12, 


to the CAB are subject to revision and year-end adjustment. 


1940. 
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Falkestad, radio operator f@ 
Northwest at Miles City, has beg 
transferred to Billings, while S. 

Goodman, also radio operator, has bee 


E. V. 


ewitched from Spokane to Miles Cit 
Dave Raub, former operator of th 
Nantucket, Mass., airport, has joing 
Pan American as a pilot He is bas 
at Miami 
James W. Bean, of Salt Lake Cit 


has joined United as communication 
supervisor at Chicago 

Graduates of the Boeing School whg 
are working in the shops of Tra 
Canada at Winnipeg include John 
Jackson, Jim Barrable, James Ebe 
Henry Griffith and Harold Sharp. 

Newly-employed Eastern pilots a 


H. L. Alford and W. L. Hawkins of 
Miami; L. J. Holub, F. P. Reid, Jr., A 
J. St. John and Carl Thompson, Ney 


York. 

New Penn-Central mechanics in 
clude Lawrence Huber, Robert Euns 
and Steve Whitecoff, Pittsburgh; Josep 
Medley and William Neukom, Detroit/ 
Stewart Bixler, Washington, and Fain 
Means, Birmingham. 

G. T. Jones has been assigned as 
chief of plane service of Pan Am’s At-# 
lantic division, and D. H. Jeffries has 
been named his assistant Pan Am’s 
airport manager at Wake 
John Cooke. B. E. Brierton has been 


named engineer-in-charge-of-junior- 
pilot-training, maintenance depart- 
ment, Miami. 


Eastern has promoted the following 
Pilots to captains: E. M. Marshall, J. 
G. La Vake, D. W. Cole, H. E. James 
and A. V. Appelget, all based at NY 

The following have been assigned as 
junior pilots on Pan Am’s eastern divi- 
sion: John Van Brussell, Lamo H.} 
Woodward, Anthony S. Belcher, Jr.} 
William S. Ewing, Douglas M. Moody, 
Robert L. Smith, Paul B. Miller, Stewart 
W. Doe and George W. Allaman. 

Capt. S. E. Robbins has been ap- 
pointed acting chief pilot of Pan Am’s 
Alaskan service. 


Fox Directs Tennessee 


Bureau of Aeronautics 
Herbert Fox has been named director 
of the Tennessee Bureau of Aeronautics 
until he leaves to assume management 
of his proposed air mail pickup service, 
Percy McDonald, chairman of the bu- 
reau commission, announced recently 
Fox replaces G. J. Paulie. whose resig- 
nation as director becare_ effecti 
May 1. 
The commission has not yet decided 
on a permanent choice for the post, buf 
will make an appointment before Fox 
~esigns. McDonald said. 
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FOR MARCH 


Net Income 

















income before 


pearing in 
AMERICAN AVIATION, Ma 


i. 
imcome taxes $386,998 *ived). 


Mai't as Mail Exp. & Frt Overating Operating Before inc 
Lb.-Miles Revenue Revenue evenue Revenue xpense Taxes 
’ $s Se 54 27,4 S 27.697 (red) 
1,264,688 347,670 41,631 1,685,843 1,585,270 94.261 
130,281 71,486 4,323 08.614 255,818 45,732 (red 
’ 26 66 12 7,67 61,443 14,186 (red) 
7 15. 7,331 9,021 1,687 (red) 
34,707 2,198 99,375 126,518 27,812 (red) 
36,952 178 51,814 67.713 15,756 (red) 
717 722 85,653 112,130 27.439 (red) 
173,401 31,791 1,234,109 1,020,777 213.761 
757 a 35,203 43,605 9.283 (red) 
916 1,416 8,963 43,128 7,627 
904 434 96,365 110,220 15,184 (red) 
23,928 435 67,812 63,499 3,831 
044 2 50,824 57,553 6.836 (red) 
151,484 6.387 297,367 311,503 14,320 (red) 
48,358 5.844 245,632 327,342 84,511 (red) 
244,088 29,99 807,957 1,108,656 303,312 (red) 
340,702 58,432 1,182,925 1,413,314 227.857 (red) 
71,304 2.761 136,185 146, 238 9.785 (red) 
$1,728,087 $187,235 $6,389,705 $6,891,148 $§: $511. 917 (red) 
in revised Ratomens = CAB, reporte these adjusted figures to 
replace those ap i i eS pw of - S&S. Air ransport © — for Janu- 


31: Operating expense $1,049,881 and net 
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e From Flying Fortresses to primary 
=] trainers— from dreadnaughts to mos- 
= quito boats—from 70-ton tanks to 
- midget combat-cars—there’s the call for com- 
: munication equipment of the highest quality. 
: We’re glad we are prepared to do our patriotic 
. duty. We’re proud we have the engineering and 
=IPROUD TO DO OUR PART 














manufacturing facilities to produce this equip- 
ment in large quantities and still maintain our 
high standards. 

Some of our customers may be disappointed by 
delivery intervals on aviation radio equipment, 
but with us, Uncle Sam comes first, and we’re 


sure you agree. 


Western EJecfric 


IN NATIONAL DEFENSE 
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Panagra Modernizing 6,000 Miles of Airways 


in $500,000 Radio Communications Program 


First Equipment Similar to U. S. Lines Being In- 
stalled at Company’s Expense; Learadio Auto- 
matic Direction Finders On All Planes 


AN extensive project, providing 

for complete modernization and 
re-equipping of its radio communi- 
cations system in South America, 
has been undertaken after a year’s 
intensive study by Pan American- 
Grace Airways, which at present 
owns and operates a total of 50 radio 
stations along its 6,000-mile route. 
The $500,000 modernization program 
provides Panagra with a radio sys- 
tem on a par with the best in the 
U. S. It is being accomplished with- 
out special U. S. government finan- 
cial aid. 

This improvement and moderni- 
zation project, directed by James 
William Spratlin, communications 
superintendent, will furnish Panagra 
with an elaborate yet highly effi- 
cient radio network consisting of 
long-range direct communication 
channels among the main points on 
the line—Buenos Aires, Santiago, 
Lima, Panama—as well as Rio de 
Janeiro, Miami and Brownsville, 
and with point-to-point communi- 
cation channels among all on-line 
and off-line stations, so that mes- 
sages pertaining to operations, traffic 
and administrative matters will be 
transmitted instantly and simultane- 
ously to and from aircraft or from 
one station to another along the en- 
tire route. 

As explained by Spratlin, Pan- 
agra’s communications undertaking 
is particularly significant because 
airlines in South America find them- 
selves in a very different situa- 
tion from domestic airlines in the 
U. S., where the several agen- 
cies of the federal government, in- 
cluding the Weather Bureau, furn- 
ish the airlines with every facility. 

As a result of the highly coopera- 
tive spirit on the part of the various 
South American governments, Pan- 
agra now enjoys the privilege of 
having a total of 19 different fre- 
quencies for day and night com- 
munication with aircraft and ground 
radio stations. On the other hand, 
ever since Panagra started operating 
in 1928 it has had to install and 
operate its own radio stations and 
most of its meteorological stations 
at its own expense, purchasing all 
the equipment and training the per- 
sonnel from the very start. 

Another “pioneer angle” is that 
Panagra has had to install radio 
stations in almost inaccessible places 
where topography, lack of trans- 
portation and climate have presented 
unusual problems never encountered 
in the U. S. The stations on Boli- 
via’s “Altiplano” are located at 13,- 
500 feet above sea level, so that op- 
erators have to be specially chosen 
in order to withstand the extreme 
altitude. 

Other stations are situated in the 
jungle, such as the Chaco region in 
the southern part of Bolivia and 
northern Argentina and on the coast 
and hinterland of Ecuador where 
transportation of equipment neces- 
sarily preceding the start of Pan- 
agra’s service entailed arduous 
journeys by truck, muleback, sail- 
ing vessel and dug-out canoe. 

One of the most unusual stations— 


if not the most unusual—in the 
world, is Panagra’s radio and 
meteorological station at La Cumbre, 
on the pass in the Andes between 
Chile and Argentina, where the op- 
erator is often snow-bound for nine 
months out of the year. This station, 
situated right in the middle of the 
pass, maintains constant communi- 
cation with planes during flight so 
that the pilots are informed of any 
sudden change in weather condi- 
tions before they approach the pass. 

Because of the lack of suitable 
technical publications and _ text 
books in Spanish, Panagra has had 
to establish its own up-to-date radio 
school at Lima in order to keep its 
radio operating personnel and radio 
servicemen thoroughly informed of 
the latest developments in radio. 

Periodically servicemen are 
brought to Lima from all parts of 
South America and given class 
work. While at their post every 
operator and serviceman is re- 
quired to take the special corres- 
pondence courses prepared in Span- 
ish by the company school, which 
also serves for the flight personnel, 
including flight radio operators. 

In addition to radio, every op- 
erator—as well as every airport 
manager—must be a competent 
weather observer and _ therefore 
must take courses given by the 
meteorology department, whose 
headquarters are likewise in Lima. 

Panagra’s modernization program 
in radio communications calls for 
equipping all planes with transmit- 
ters capable of delivering better 
than 100 watts to the antenna, pro- 
viding CW (continuous waves) 
MCW (modulated continuous 
waves) and radiotelephone facili- 
ties on eight different crystal-con- 


trolled frequencies—a type of facil- 
ity which Panagra’s rapidly expand- 
ing operations now require. 

Thus far three of the company’s 
planes are so equipped, having had 
the equipment installed by its own 
men when the planes were de- 
livered last May. On their flights 
from the U. S. to Lima, satisfac- 
tory radiotelephone communication 
from the airplanes was made with 
the Lima radio station when a short 
distance out of Brownsville, Tex. 
Nine months of service with the 
three planes so equipped has more 
than justified the decision to equip 
all planes with such equipment. 

The eight channels on this type 
of transmitter are selected by an 
appropriate control knob which is 
located on the radio operator’s 
transmitter control panel. In addi- 
tion, this type of transmitter has 
made possible perfect and instan- 
taneous inter-phone communica- 
tion among the crew members at 
all times without the necessity of 
placing the transmitter on the air. 

All the planes are being equipped 
with the most modern automatic di- 
rection finding equipment. Tests 
during the past nine months with 
this type of equipment aboard the 
three planes so equipped have 
proved beyond a doubt the flexibility 
and reliability of this type of equip- 
ment aboard modern aircraft. 

Aircraft communication receivers 
that will be of the super-hetero- 
dyne type, offering crystal control 
of spot frequencies for communica- 
tion purposes are also being in- 
stalled. In addition, the installa- 
tions of both automatic direction 
finding receivers and communica- 
tions receivers will be so flexible 
that the functions of either one can 
be taken over by the other in a 
matter of seconds should one or the 
other fail. 

This is accomplished simply by 
the installation of automatic direc- 
tion finding receiving equipment 





Inspectors 


a. 





~ 


CAA OFFICIALS recently established 
a new inspection base at Parks Ai 
College, East St. Louis, Ill., to hand 
CAA inspection work of the southern 
Illinois territory formerly under the 
direction of the St. Louis office. See, 
here are Ora W. Young (left), senior 
aeronautical inspector; D. F. Petersen 
(center), inspector assigned to Parks; 
and R. F. Fender, inspector in the 
Chicago area. Petersen went to Park 
from an inspector’s position with the 
CAA in North Dakota. 





that not only covers the low navi- 
gational frequency bands and the 
very useful broadcasting station 
bands (broadcasting stations make 
very useful navigational station; 
because of their usually greater 
power by ratios of ten to one), but 
also the company’s aircraft com- 
munication bands that extend from 
1,700 to above 12,000 kes. 

In order to keep pace with the 
radio improvement aboard the com- 
pany’s planes each and every one 
of the ground radio stations are be- 
ing completely re-equipped with 
a minimum of 400 watts, the maxi- 
mum power available at each 
ground station being utilized pri- 
marily for non-directional naviga- 
tional radio beacons. The main sta- 
tions at Lima, Panagra’s principal 
base of operations, and Buenos Aires 
are the most powerful, the latter 
rendering navigational and com- 
munications service to Pan Ameri- 
can on the east coast as well as 
Panagra on the west coast. 

The non-directional navigational 
facilities being installed at this time 
will provide, when finished, com- 
plete coverage of the entire Pan- 
agra route, permitting blind flying 








Panagra Radio Station and Communications Supt. 





NEW PANAGRA radio station (left) at Limatambo, base 


airport of the company at Lima, Peru. 
James W. Spratlin (right), 


Panagra’s communications 






































with the CAA. 


superintendent, shown in his office at Limatambo, Peru's 
commercial airport outside Lima. 


Spratlin formerly was 
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Amarillo. He was formerly with radio station KGNC, Amarillo, where he handled 
special events, public relations, and announcing. He succeeds Don. E. Schom- 
burg who has been called into military service. 

JOE TERRY, a New York City travel agent 
assistant to J. Herman Theilig, manager of American Airlines’ agency and foreign 
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Airline Men in the News 





THE FOLLOWING MEN connected with air transport and air mail pick-up 
have been in the news during the past fortnight (left to right): 

TOM LEMLY JR., formerly in charge of Delta Air Lines’ central district, has 
been transferred to Cincinnati and will handle the company’s new northern 


since 1919, has been appointed 


division, including Knoxville, Lexington, and Cincinnati and also the off-line " 
cities of Chicago, Detroit, Dayton, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Columbus, and In- department. He succeeds J. A. Tompkins, now AA’s assistant district sales man- 
dianapolis. Lemly has had 10 years of airline experience. ager at Chicago. 


DOUGLAS STOCKDALE has been appointed Mexico traffic manager for Braniff 
Airways. He has been general manager of Mexico Travel Advisors, Mexico City. 
Braniff will in the near future open a Mexico City office. 

CAPT. WARREN B. SMITH of Pan American-Grace Airways, has flown Panagra 
transports across the Andes more than 1,000 times. “Cap Smith” has been with 


NORMAN RINTOUL, senior pilot for All American Aviation Inc., pick-up 
operators, discovered the wreckage of the plane in which Mr. and Mrs Benjamin 
Brewster of New York crashed May 9 on Shade Mountain in Pennsylvania. A 
number of planes had been searching for the wreckage two days before Rintoul’s 





discovery. 
BYRON W. 


OGLE has joined Braniff Airways as district traffic manager at 


the company since 1931, flying mainly between Santiago and Buenos Aires. 








vi-J along the entire course by means 
of automatic or aural null method 
direction finding. 

ake Transmissions from the ground 
os navigational transmitters will be 
ter} continuously on CW. Identification 
but} of the station will be accomplished 
m-| by modulating the carrier, by means 
om} of a suitably coded automatic keyer, 
with an audio tone and without in- 
he} terrupting the carrier. 

m- This latter feature is important 
me} when planes are flying in the vicin- 
-| ity of the station and about to pass 
ith} overhead. Should the carrier be in- 
i-| terrupted at that instant the plane’s 
ch} direction finding equipment would 
‘i- | receive no actuating signal from the 
a-| transmitter and the pilot could 
a-| easily pass over and beyond the 
al station without having received an 
es accurate overhead indication. With 
er| the carrier on constantly, this likeli- 
n- | hood is positively eliminated. 

i- A third advantage in the choice 
as| of the particular type of navigational 
transmitter being installed by Pan- 
al | agra is the possibility of radio-tele- 
1¢ | phone operation on the same fre- 
i» | quency being used for navigation. 
1» | With this possibility, airport traffic 
| control and other useful flight infor- 
mation can be transmitted to the 
pilot, who will normally have his 
earphones on, without interruption 
of the carrier for navigational pur- 
poses. This system will represent the 
most advanced and logical flexibility 
in ground navigational transmitting 





equipment. 
In addition to the non-directional 
navigational radio beacons, two 


four-course directional radio ranges 
of 100 watts are being installed for 


runway approach work—one at Lima 
and the other at Santiago where un- 
usual low ceilings and prevalence 
of ground fog are more common 
than at any other point on the line. 
The radio ranges will have the same 
characteristics as the non-direction- 
al navigational beacons—that is, 
transmitting on CW, MCW and 
radiotelephony. 

The modernization program of 
Panagra’s ground radio stations also 
provides for increased point-to- 
point facilities. Lima, the main sta- 
tion, will be provided with four 
receiving positions, guarding con- 
stantly 10 frequencies and will be 
equipped with enough transmitting 
equipment to be able to handle 
simultaneous operation with the six 
different countries the company op- 
erates in. In addition, this station 
will also provide for and permit 
constant communication with air- 
craft over any part of the line, day 
or night. Similarly all ground radio 
stations will be provided with 
radiotelephone as well as CW facil- 
ities. 

Adequate transmitting equipment 
will be provided for at each and 
every airport for airways traffic con- 
trol, in addition to the facilities be- 
ing offered in the choice of the type 
of navigational transmitter on the 
frequency of 2,870 kcs. 

Constant radio communication is 
also maintained with the main pas- 
senger and express traffic terminals 
located at Miami, Brownsville, and 
Rio de Janeiro—key stations in the 
Pan American Airways System. 
When the entire modernization pro- 
gram is completed these stations 














Units of Learadio DF 


oom 


COMPONENT UNITS of Learadio ADF-8 direction finder. 


motely controlled multi-band receiver; 360-degree azimuth indicator; 





Re- 
manual 
loop rotation crank; remote control unit; H drive junction box; Learmatic Navi- 
gator (optional); automatic station-seeking loop and nacelle. 


Left to right: 


will be able to communicate directly 
with any Panagra station. 

In addition to the completely new 
and modern communications system, 
Panagra has equipped its entire 
fleet of Douglas planes with Lear- 
adio ADF-8 automatic direction 
finders. Panagra’s unique operating 
requirements necessitated an un- 
usual installation of this instrument. 

Each plane is equipped with a 
complete ADF-8 direction finder, 
comprised of an automatic station- 
seeking direction finding loop with 
“Fastop” electromagnetic clutch 
mounted underneath the fuselage; a 
special five-band Learadio ADF-8 
receiver remotely controlled from 
the radioman’s post; and two 360- 
degree azimuth indicators, one lo- 
cated in front of the pilot, the other 
in front of the radioman. 

In addition, a second five-band 
ADF-8 receiver unit only, complete 
with remote control, is also installed 
at the radioman’s post. A special 
selector switch enables the radioman 
to use either receiver unit for either 
direction finding or communications 
reception. 

In normal operations, one ADF-8 
unit is constantly in use for direc- 
tional guidance, while the other re- 
mains free for communications work. 
When it is necessary to obtain pre- 
cision cross bearings, the two re- 
ceivers may be tuned to two radio 
transmitting stations, and almost in- 












stantaneous cross bearings obtained 
by connecting the two receivers 
alternately to the azimuth indicator, 
thus eliminating tuning delays. 

Each ADF-8 receiver unit is a 
special superheterodyne covering 
the frequency range from 195 to 15,- 
360 kes., in five bands: 195-405, 498- 
1,195, 1,190-2,832, 2,800-6,720, and 
€,400-15,360 kcs. The first three 
bands of each receiver are arranged 
for both direction finding and com- 
munications reception; the last two 
bands are arranged for communica- 
tions reception only. 

Total weight of the average ADF-8 
installation, complete, is about 60 
lbs. 


LaGuardia Field Has 
Profit of $300,000 


AN OPERATING profit of $300,000 for 
the nine months ended Mar. 31, last, has 
been reported for LaGuardia Field, New 
York, by Dock Commissioner John Mc- 
Kenzie. 

The airport will take in a gross of 
$570,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
against operating expenses of $125,000 
for the same period, according to Mc- 
Kenzie’s estimates. The estimates do not 
include amortization of the airport and 
seaplane base. 

The bulk of operating income has been 
produced by leases of hangars to both 
landplane and seaplane operators, the 
Commissioner said 





Diagram of Panagra Installation 
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BLOCK DIAGRAM of Learadio ADF-8 radio direction finding and communica- 
tions installations on Pan American-Grace Airways Douglas airplanes. 
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Defense Flight 


Hic across Nebraska’s star- 
lit midnight sky soars a westbound Main- 
liner Sleeper, United’s famed Continental. 











Its quiet cabin is darkened . . . in lower 
B sleeps the production official of a Pacific 
Northwest aluminum plant; he left Wash- 
ington, D. C. earlier in the evening, will be 
at his desk in the morning . . . in the for- 
ward cargo compartment are sacks of air- 
mail; letters on defense orders which were 
mailed on the east coast near the close of 
the business day and will be delivered on 
the west coast the next day . . . some of 
the packages in the rear cargo compartment 
contain such important things as small ma- 















chine tool parts being rushed to defense 






plants on the Pacific seaboard. 






Precious production hours are thus be- 





ing saved to speed our program of National 






Defense. This is no special flight—it is just 






one of United’s regular schedules, all of 






which are playing some part such as this 





in accelerating defense. 


United Air Lines 
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Lear Holds 1,000 Orders for New 


3-Band Learavian Portable Receive 


WITH ADVANCE orders exceed- 
ing 1,000, the new _ three-band 
“Learavian” Portable receiver is now 
in full production at Lear Avia’s 
new 71,000 sq. ft. plant at Piqua, 
O., it has been announced by Wil- 
liam P. Lear. 

On the ground, the Learavian may 
be operated from its own, self-con- 
tained dry cells or from AC or DC 
household line; when used on board 
aircraft, the electric cord is folded 
into a small compartment in the 
back of the case, and the unit oper- 
ated from its own dry cells. 

The receiver provides complete 
coverage of aeronautical and broad- 
cast frequencies in three bands: 
195-410 kes. (airways and marine 
radio ranges, weather broadcasts 
and traffic control), 540-1560 kcs. 
(standard broadcasts), and 2200- 
6300 kcs. (airways communications, 
including private flying, airlines, 
Coast Guard and Army and Navy 
aeronautical frequencies). 

In addition to its built-in loop 
antenna for use on the ground, the 
Learavian also provides a plug-in 
connection for use with an external 
antenna on board aircraft, as well 
as a ground connection. 

An added feature is the built-in 
interphone system for inter-com- 
munication between pilots. 

Housed in an airplane luggage 
covered carrying case, the Leara- 
vian measures 8% x 12 x 6” and 
weighs 14 lbs. 3 oz., including self- 








contained dry cells sufficient for 200 
hours of operation. 

The unit lists at $44.95 complete 
with batteries, ready to operate, ex- 
cluding microphone and headphones, 











UH Communication System Designed 
For Student Flight Instruction 


A GROUND to airplane commu- 
nication system, designed expressly 
for student flight instruction in a 
non-congested ultra high frequency 
channel, is now being manufactured 
by Air Associates Inc., Bendix, N. J. 

Made for operation on one fre- 
quency in the 30 to 40 megacycle 
range, the system consists of the 





UHT-40G ground station transmit- 
ter, a unit with a power output of 
50 watts, and the UHR-40A aircraft 
receiver, a compact, five-pound ra- 
dio with self-contained power sup- 





ply that can be transferred quickly 
from one trainer to another. 
Transmitter is 17 x 10 x 10” and 
was built for either table or rack 
mounting. By use of a multi-con- 


ductor cable or a single telephone 
pair with auxiliary equipment the 
transmitter may be remotely con- 
trolled. 

The receiver is 434 x 3% x 734” 
and is so designed that it can be 
placed on the airplane seat behind 
the student without a mounting as- 
sembly. Two dry cells, contained in 
the case with the chassis, provide 
power and have a life in excess of 
100 hrs. The receiver is designed 
for use with a simple, vertical whip 
cntenna. 


Fred Davis to Chicago 


Fred Davis, radio service engineer for 
Aeronautical Radio Co. at Roosevelt Field, 
has been transferred to the company’s 
Chicago branch where he will be in 
complete charge of sales, service, and 
installation of RCA and Western Elec- 
tric radio equipment. 


Literature Available 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., has available bulletin GEA-3047A 
cn centrifugal-speed relays. 

B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O., 
through its aeronautical department 
has published a pamphlet for opera- 
tors of lightplanes giving information 
on proper care and servicing of air- 
plane tires, brakes, and other products 

Liberty Planer & Manufacturing Co., 
Hamilton, O., has prepared the new 
1941 catalog No. 152 describing the 
latest Liberty Planers. 

Reed-Prentice Corp., 667-677 Cam- 
bridge St., Worcester, Mass., has a new 
catalog covering its line of machine 
tools. 

Sellstrom Manufacturing Co., 615-649 
N. Aberdeen St., Chicago, Ill. has 
available catalog No. 19 describing its 
eye and face protectors. 
































% BOEING PLANT NO. 2 
Seattle (1,776,000 sq. ft.) 
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% STEARMAN DIVISION 
Plant No. 1 © Wichita 
(300,000 sq. ft.) 








@ Five great Boeing plants in the United States 
and three in Canada, totaling 3,509,500 square 
feet of floor space, tooled-up with modern 





















machines, manned by skilled workers, are pro- 
ducing for the United States and Great Britain 
at constantly increasing speed and volume. 








%& STEARMAN DIVISION 
—- Plant No. 2 * Wichita . gee : 

(440,000 sq. ft.) Already, in Seattle, Wichita, and Vancouver, 
Boeing has in service a completed floor area 
five times larger than at the start of the present 
emergency. 





The only manufacturer thus far to have de- 
livered large numbers of 4-engine bombers, 
Boeing is now vastly increasing production of 
its famous Flying Fortresses. The Stearman 
Aircraft Division is continuing to turn out 
primary training planes for the U. S. Army and 
Navy at a rate eclipsing that of any other manu- 
facturer in the nation. 


Boeing has always built tomorrow’s 
airplanes today! 


Gog 


%& BOEING PLANT NO. 3 
y, Seattle (182,500 sq. ft.) 








rOEING COEING STEARMAN 

AIRCRAFT AIRCRAFT AIRCRAFT 

7 % BOEING PLANT NO. | COMPANY OF CANADA DIVISION 
Seattle (319,000 sq. ft.) Seatile, Wash. LIMITED Wichita, Kans. 


Vancouver, B. C. 
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JDESIGNED expressly for applications 

in the aircraft industry, the new 
“E2X"" Type, Dumore Explosion-Proof 
Aircraft Motor meets the Specifications 
32159 and 32160 Class “C”, Style IV of 
the U. S. Army Air Corps. The most 
common applications for a motor of this 
type are propeller or carburetor anti-icer 
pumps. The unit has a 1/30 hp. rating 
at 7,500 rpm. and is built for continuous 
operation on either 12 or 24-volt cir- 
cuits. Featured because of its compact- 
ness, the “E2X”" is 434” long overall and 
weighs 2 pounds 2 oz. The case, being 
made of magnesium, contributes to this 
low weight. Models are available either 
series or shunt wound. 

Another motor of the same series is 
the “A2X"; it is the same as the unit 
described above, except that it is slightly 
larger (weighs 2'2 lbs.) and offers more 
power, 1/15 hp. 





THE WEATHERHEAD CO., Cleveland. 
O., announces a new line of safety fit- 
tings suited for use with tubing of all 
metals and said to be particularly ad- 
vantageous for use with stainless steel 
and aluminum alloy. Designated as 
Ermeto Safety Fittings, they are avail- 
able as nipples, connectors, unions, el- 
bows, and tees for tube diameters of 
18” to 142” outside. As shown in the 
illustration above, the cutting edge of a 
hardened ring shears a groove into the 
outer surface of the tube. The resulting 
leak-proof joint cannot be pulled apart 
and is said to hold beyond the burst 
strength of the tube itself. No flaring. 
soldering or welding of the tube is neces- 
sary. Connections can be taken apart 
easily and remade without affecting the 
tightness of the joint. Ermeto Fittings 
made of steel are recommended for use 
in aircraft high-pressure systems, and 
similer industrial applications. 


UNITED Cine- 
phone Corp., 
Torrington, 
Conn., announces 
its Sun-Switch, a 
photo-electric re- 
lay for lighting 
and power. This 
unit is applicable 
to the control of 
electrical circuits 
in accordance 
with the rise and 
fall of natural 
illumination. The 
user may choose 
the two light 
levels at which 
he wishes. the 
power switched 
on and off and he 
has then simply 
to adjust the cal- 
ibrated dials of 
the unit to the corresponding foot--andle 
values. Primarily designed as an aid to 
greater safety and economy in lighting 
appiications, the following advantages are 
claimed for the device: 

(1) Lighting always on when needed, 
regardless of the time; (2) Operation en- 
tirely automatic, no resetting needed; 
(3) No person need be made responsible 
for, or even take the time to “light up”. 

Applications of particular interest may 





be industrial plant lighting, both indoors 
and out; and airport beacons and surface 
illuminating systems. The Sun-Switch 
housing is of weatherproof drawn metal. 
1034” by 538” by 342” as illustrated here. 
Padlocking is made possible by the in- 
clusion of a hasp on the cork-gasketed 
door. The unit uses three photo-electric 
tubes, one having a life expectancy of 
20,000 hours, the other two having life 
expectancies of 5.000 hours. Operation is 
from 110 volts 50-60 cycle, A. C. supply 
List price is $28.50 each. 
- 

THE TRIGGER control, recently de- 
veloped by Walter Kidde and Co. Inc. 
Bloomfield, N. J., for use on their 2-Ib. 
Kidde-Lux Fire Extinguisher, is now 
available as standard equipment on the 
4-lb. units. Discharged by simply pull- 
ing the trigger. this unit is said to go 
into action faster and to insure no wast- 
ing of the gas while the operator is ma- 
neuvering around the blaze. Release of 
the trigger pressure immediately shuts 
off the discharge. The nozzle arm is 
equipped with a swivel so that the dis- 
charge horn may be in the “down” posi- 
tion when the extinguisher is not in use 
The cylinder of this unit is considerably 
oversized to permit greater ease in re- 
charging as well as provide additional 
safety factor in case the extinguisher is 
used near furnaces, etc. 


- 

REX RISTLITE, illustrated below 
straps to the wrist and provides light 
where the hands are working. yet per- 
mits the wearer to use both hands 
Priced at 98c complete with batteries and 





bulb, it would appear that this unit migh‘ 
have value for the aircraft mechanic who 
needs a light to follow the movement of 
his hands and yet not get in the way. 
The Ristlite will also stand at any angle 
and provide a steady beam of light in 
any desired direction. 


DUMORE CoO., 1251 14th St., Racine, 
Wis., announces its Hand Grinder No. 18 
for use with mounted wheels or rotary 
files. The 1/7-hp. universal motor with 
a free speed of 22,000 rpm. and a maxi- 
mum operating temperature rise of 16 
degrees Centigrade, is protected by a 
fiber glass filter at the air intake for 
motor-winding circulation. The unit 
carries either a 4%” or 14” chuck; weigh‘ 
is 4%4 Ibs.; dimensions overall are: 115%’ 
length and 3” diameter. 

a 

IF YOUR PROBLEM is one of drilling 
counterboring, or countersinking in al- 
ready hardened steel, Block Drill Co. 
5003 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O., offers its 
new Hardsteel Drills in 57 sizes from 
1%” to 1” as a possible solution. Oper- 
ating speeds are from 750 to 1,000 rpm. 
Initial pressure must be sufficient to heat 
the work beneath the drill point; after 
drilling is started, this pressure can be 
relieved until the point is maintained 
just below a cherry red. If required 
holes can be tapped with a standard 
long-lead tap. A red hot pin should 
be inserted in the hole and allowed te 
cool before tapping ‘s attempted. 


e 
SEVERANCE TOOL Mfg. Co., Saginaw. 
Mich., introduces a new standard line of 
milling cutters for external burring and 
chamfering of tubing or rods. Most in- 


teresting feature of the tools is the dis- 
tribution of the teeth at different angles 


} 


which makes a shearing cut possible and 
is said to minimize chatter. Size range 
is 3/16” to 4 the included angle may 
be either 60 or 90 degrees and the unit 
may be supplied with straight, threaded 
or tapered shanks or tangs. Regrind- 
ing of the cutting teeth can be don 

by the manufacturer at a nominal charg 





Mankato 
new four-cylinder 
Designated 
44A and pictured above the unit gener- 


KATO ENGINEERING CO., 
Minn., has added a 
Katolight Plant to its line. 


ates 4,000 watts at 1,800 rpm. or 2.000 
watts at 1,200 rpm., standard 110 volt 
60 cycle A. C. Power is supplied by a 
LeRoi air-cooled engine, 14 hp. Dimen- 
sions of the unit are: length, 42”; width 
20”; height, 29”; the assembly weighs ap- 
proximately 800 pounds net. 

Vibration transmission is reduced to a 
minimum by the application of four-point 
rubber mountings, suitable for stationary 
as well as trailer or truck mountings. 
Suitable for standby emergency use as 
well as continuous duty, the unit engine 


is supplied with magneto and emer- 
gency hand crank; if self cranking is 
desired, two six-volt batteries will fur- 


nish the necessary current 
a 

OF PRIMARY USE in the aircraft in- 
dustry for the stack drilling of sheets 
or spars, is the new 42” chuck capacity 
radial drill introduced by Walker-Turner 
Co., Inc., 602 Berckman St., Plainfield 
N. J. Interesting dimensional specifi- 
cations on this unit are as follows: drills 
to the center of a 62” circle, maximum 
distance of chuck to table is 13'2”, ver- 
tical movement of drill head is 8'2”. 
drill head can be tilted up to 45 degrees 
right or left and locked in position 
Overall height is 72”. width 31”. depth 


58”. weight 450 pounds. 
e 





AFTER TWO YEARS of intensive re- 
search, the Acrotorque Windshield Wiper 
a product of Acrotorque Co., Cleveland 
O., is now in mass production. The 
equipment consists of a hydraulic motor 
mounted at the inside lower edge of the 
windshield in the center of the “‘V”’ or in 
some other suitable location. A typical 
installation is shown in the picture above. 
The motor is actuated by the plane’s hy- 
draulic system, with power to the two 
or more wipers being transmitted through 
flexible shafts. By controlling the 


amount of fluid reaching the motor, bla@ 
speeds can be controlled through a rang 


of 5-400 cycles per minute. Hydrau 
pressure range for operation is 300-8 
psi. Arrangements may be made fa 
spraying anti-icing fluid over the glag 


through tubes placed around the wind 
shield or through distributing tubes af. 
fixed to the wiper blades. As icing con 
ditions become severe, increasing th 
blade speed and the amount of fluid dis 


tributed are the only adjustments rm 
quired. The unit has passed such ab 
normal tests as allowing up to two inche 


of ice to form on the windshield 

The entire unit, including controls 
non-magnetic Total weight, depending 
on the size and type of aircraft, 1 
pounds. Because of the blade arm de 
sign, both flat and curved windshield 
can be wined with equal efficiency 


is 7% 


SAID TO RESIST the attack of fume 
and vapors from acids, alkalis and salt 
at room temperatures, “Koroplate’’ is a 
new anti-corrosion paint manufactured 
by B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. Ap 
plication of this material should be pre 
ceded by application of a special primer 
both paint and primer are based upon 
the company’s synthetic product, “‘Koro- 
seal’. This finish is not recommended 
for surfaces constantly immersed in 
liquids, but underground pipelines o 
fume ducts are said to be particularly 
good applications. Since these agents 
are liquid at room temperature, either 
brushing or spraying may be employed 
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It shall be noted that either acetic or 
formic acid in the concentrated state wil 
attack this finish. 
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THE RIGHT HALF of the dial-glas 


of the aircraft instrument illustrated 
above has been coated to minimize sur- 
face reflection. Operating under the 
basic Cartwright and Turner patent, Na- 
tional Research Corp., 100 Brookline 
Ave., Boston, Mass., is now offering 
commercial production of this process 
Applied to aircraft instruments, _ this 
coating produces what might be termed 
“invisible glass’, rendering all of the 
dial-glasses more highly light-transmis- 
sive. It is said that in a system of 10 
elements in which 20 surfaces are coated 
the overall light-transmission would be 
increased from 46% for the uncoated 
system to 90% for the coated system, 4 


relative increase of about 100% in the 
amount of light passed. 
Applications of the principle are as 


broad as the field of the optical indus- 
try; in addition to aircraft instrument 
dial glasses, bomb sights, telescopes, 
range finders and camera lenses all are 
possible applications. It should be noted 
that the more complicated the optical 
system, the more benefits there are to 
be derived from the coating. By coating 
the elements of a camera lens, the Jati- 
tude may be increased by reducing the 
intensity of the diffused background il- 
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lumination. The original technique em- 
ployed was the evaporation of a fluoride 
in a high vacuum; vapors from the evap- 
oration emanate in a straight line, con- 
dense on the surface to be coated and 
are subsequently hardened. Major prob- 
lem that has been solved is the determin- 
ation of a practical film of the proper 
fractional light-wave length thickness 
that will still be hard enough to stand 
normal usage. 


« 

RECOGNIZING the need for a fast bat- 
tery charger in locations where mainline 
power is not available, W. D. Foreman, 
4 E. 54th St., Chicago, Ill, offers the 
Foreman Gasoline Powered Battery 
Booster. This unit is powered by a di- 
rect-connected, four-cycle, ball bearing 
gasoline engine, equipped with an air 
cleaner and a float feed carburetor. It is 
said that the motor has a 50% over-ca- 
pacity and is capable of delivering a full 
charge in 40 minutes. Fully automatic 
features eliminate the possibility of in- 
jury to the battery. 


* 

TYPE CX2600 is the designation of a 
new Ratchet Relay announced by 
Struthers Dunn Ine., 1335 Cherry St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. To be used for open- 
ing and closing an electrical circuit over 
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a single line, it is designed for a front- 
connected vertical mounting. The base 
size is 2” by 3 3/16”. The unit has two 
independent poles and, by factory ad- 
justment of the cams, may be made single 
pole, double break, single throw; double 
pole, single break, single throw or single 
pole, single break, double throw. Models 
are available for continuous or inter- 
mittent duty. 

Contact rating for non-inductive load 
is 110 volts, 6 amps., or 220 volts, 3 amps. 
A. C.; or 115 volts, 1 amp. D. C. Coils 
are available from 6 to 220 A. C. volts 
at approximately 4 watts or 2 to 230 
D. C. volts at about 2 watts. D. C. volt- 
ages above 90 require a series resistor 
in the coil circuit. 


* 

AS A FLATTING agent for paints, 
enamels or varnishes, Glyco Products Co. 
Inc., 148 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y.., 
presents Acrawax B as a reputed im- 
provement over the commonly used 
metallic soaps or Carnauba wax. Flat- 
ting power is said to be superior to 
Carnauba and equal to the metallic soaps; 
finer texture and greater uniformity of 
the paint or enamel may be obtained 
by its use. Aging tests have indicated 
no variation in the paint film nor has 
any separation or granulation been noted 
Other desirable characteristics of the 
product are unusual firmness of the re- 
sulting paint film and a freedom from 
greasiness or smear. The wax is light 
brown in color, is of the ester type, and 
has a melting point of 86-88 degrees 
Centigrade. . 

CENTER SCOPE INSTRUMENT Co.., 
633 South La Brea Av., Los Angeles, 
Cal., makes a new contribution to accu- 
racy in maintenance or manufacturing 
machine shops or tool rooms: the Cen- 
ter Scope. This is a small optical cen- 
tering device, which slips into the chuck 
of a lathe, drill press, end milling ma- 
chine or jig borer. The operator simply 
centers the built-in crosshairs of the 
Center Scope over the lines on the ma- 
terial, removes the instrument from the 
chuck, inserts the appropriate tool and 
Proceeds. 
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A HARVARD TRAINER manufactured in Canada by Noorduyn Aviation Ltd., 
Montreal, under license from North American Aviation Inc. A quantity of these 
ships is on order from Noorduyn for the Canadian government. 








oe 

THE NEW REVExSO Sandblast Noz- 
zie, manufactured by Reverso Nozzle 
Co., 37th St., Pittsburgh, Pa., is marked 
by two major improvements. A tough 
alloy tip is said to materially lengthen 
the life of the nozzle and since this new 
tip is reversible, and can be used twice, 
nozzle life is still further increased. A 
threaded plastic holder, weighing much 
less than metal, not only allows quick 
tip changes or reversals but also acts as 
an insulator against static shock. 

on 

A RECENT JOINT development of 
Drever Co., Philadelphia, Pa., and In- 
dustrial Steels Inc., Cambridge, Mass., 
permits the effective surface-hardening 
of parts made of standard stainless steel. 
The abrasion-resistant and _ glass-hard 
case, which may be varied in thickness 
from 2 to 28 thousandths of an inch, is 
said to give high wear resistant proper- 
ties and practically the same corrosion 
resistant properties as the untreated 
material. After 100-hour exposure to 
high pressure saturated and superheated 
steam impingement tests, no case de- 
terioration was noted; 18-8 parts treated 
by this process have indicated “B plus” 
rating in the standard ASTM salt spray 
test. 


Obituary 

Cc. F. SNOWDEN GAMBLE, squadron 

leader who, from July 1931 to the out- 
break of the war, was publicity manager 
for Imperial Airways, died recently 
while serving with the RAF. He was the 
originator of the Imperial Airways sym- 
bol, the speed bird, which was incor- 
porated in all advertising for the com- 
pany Gamble served in World War I in 
the RAF. 
COL. ROY C. KIRTLAND, 66, U. S. 
Army retired, pioneer military pilet, died 
on May 2 at Moffett Field, Cal., of a heart 
attack. In March 1911, Col. Kirtland was 
ordered to Washington for aeronautical 
duty with the Signal Corps, later being 
sent to Dayton, O., to learn to fly from 
the Wright Brothers. While at Dayton, 
he was asked to recommend others to 
take the course. One of those he recom- 
mended was a young lieutenant by the 
name of Arnold who later became Maj. 
Gen. H. H. Arnold, present chief of the 
Army Air Corps. Col. Kirtland was the 
first to receive a diploma from the Signal 
Corps Aviation School. At the time of 
his death he was on active duty as in- 
spector of the West Coast Air Training 
Headquarters. 

CHARLES H. LEICHLITER, 65, pio- 
neer flying enthusiast and former Chi- 
cago newspaper editor, died on May 10 
in St. Petersburg, Fla. As early as 1910 
Leichliter made numerous flights in bal- 
loons, one of which started from Chicago 
July 4 that year and terminated at Clin- 
ton, Ont. 

HENRY PAUL STANLEY, 34, El Paso, 
Tex., city sales manager for American 
Airlines and an employe of the company 
since August 26, 1930, died May 16 at El 
Paso after a prolonged illness. He first 
began with the company as traffic rep- 
resentative at El Paso and two years 
later was made city traffic manager. From 
July 1934 to 1941, Stanley was city sales 
manager at Nashville, and on April 1 
this year went back to El Paso. 
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OWER in the air looms more important 

every day as the measure of a nation’s 
strength and future security. So America 
looks skyward —looks hopefully to the men 
and products that make up this vital arm of 
defense and progress. And thus America 
looks to Bendix-Scintilla. For tied closely 
now as in the past with every phase of 
America’s commercial and military air 
operations are Bendix-Scintilla Magnetos, 
Spark Plugs and Radio Shielding— products 
built with the knowledge of keenest responsi- 
bility for the important part they must play. 

SCINTILLA MAGNETO DIVISION 


BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 
SIDNEY, NEW YORK ' 
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ENJOY A NEW 
DINING THRILL 


at the beautifully decorated 
AVIATION 
TERRACE 


{dministration Building 









‘, 
OVERLOOKING LA GLARDIA FIELD 
NEW YORK 
@ This new, sumptuous restaurant gives 
you more than fine food well served: it 
{ rrovides an impressive view of the run- 
ways of the field and giant airships soar- 
| ing aloft. It thrills both flier and non-flier 
alike. Open for luncheon, dinner and 
- supper daily. Dancing nightly. 
Complete Complete 
Dinners Luncheons 
| from S100 from 7.7 
Cocktails from 25 7 
; \lso open 
S THE KITTY HAWK ROOM 
: for luncheon, cocktails and dinner. 


MODEL Cireular Bar. 
THE COFFEE SHOP 
for speedy table and counter service. 
Breakfast. luncheon and dinner. 


Vlanagement 


New Yorker, New York 
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Records Set by Lightplane Firms: 
Stinson’s Fuel Economy Tops Auto| 


LIGHTPLANE sales ivity was “From the standpoint of time 
spotlighted during re weeks by saved there was no comparis 
a record order, delivery, a Mara concluded. “The plane av 
flight in addition to a cr ’ aged 98 mph. whereas the autor 
test run in which a plar tper bile averaged 40. It took the pl 
formed an automobile ] 78 hours to make the trip and 
omy. automobile 237.5.” 

Receipt of an order f: ; 

10 side-by-side Tay] I 
announced recently 


President Richard H. Depet _ Luscombe Dealers Show | 
who said it represented a v0 ° 
aadie eaeeeh aalier ones 65-HP. Silvaire Master | 
the company. The planes, purchased 
by a private aviation organization 
will be used as the nucleus of a 
civilian pilot training program 
Depew said. 

Meanwhile, Aeronca Aircraft Corp 
announced the delivery of four tan- 
dem trainers to the Cuban govern- 
ment. This is the la t order for 
lightplanes ever placed by Cuba in 
the U. S. and the first time any gov- 
ernment has purchased htplanes 


n military fly- 
ing, according to Aeronca 


Trainers in Mass Flight A new version of the Lusc« 

The largest mass flight of light Silvaire, replacing the former Lus- 
trainers ever to leave the West took Combe Standard, is now being shown 
place recently when 15 Cadets man- by dealers who are marking com- 
ufactured by Interstate Aircraft & Pletion of the 1,000th all-metal Lus- CINC 
Engineering Corp., El Segundo, Cal., combe plane in the low-price field Locate 
left Los Angeles for various points the first of which, now privately 84°-90 
in the U.S. Interstate is now turn- OWned, is still in active use at West | Additi 
ing out two Cadets a day. Trenton, N. J . 

Designated as the Silvaire Master pew the 
ss ; as the new all-metal plane is powered | 99°19 

In spite of the general belief on py the dual ignition 65-hp. Conti- | mi. Th 
the part of the public that it costs a nental engine. Interior is finished | the Qu 
great deal in the way of power and in a two-tone deep maroon and buff Other 
fuel to operate a plane, the contrary upholstery. Instruments are shock | edition 
is the case,” according to William A. mounted in a new mahogany grained SAN 
Mara, sales manager of Stinson Air- panel (see cut). x 37 
craft Division of Vultee Aircraft Inc. = 

“On an actual comparative trip 
made both by air and automobile 
from Detroit to Dallas, Tex., then to 
Los Angeles, Seattle, Denver and 
back to Dallas and Detroit, it cost 
less to operate the airplane 

“One of the factors in the test was 
that the distance by air was 7,590 Another improvement is the bal- | 
miles, whereas by automobile it was anced airliner type trim tab which 
9,230 miles. However, even with this operates on a worm gear unit 
differential the airplane did better in mounted between the seat cushions. 
miles per gallon than the automo- Wing covering is Flightex fabric and 
bile.” Mara continued. a new molded “Vinilyte” windshield 

“The flight was made with a Stin- gives greater vision range. 
son Voyager which used $93.72 worth Wing span is 35 ft.; weight empty | 
of gasoline and $4.56 worth of oil for is 665 Ibs.; and useful load is 535 ' 
a total of $98.28 on the trip. The Design level flight speed is 115 mph. | 
automobile, a standard model, con- and landing speed is 37 mph. The 
sumed $109.61 worth of gas and $10 15-gal. fuel tank in the rear of the 
worth of oil for a total of $119.61. cabin gives a range of 350 mi 
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Plane Bests Auto in Economy 


Twin mufflers and a simple me- 
chanical starter are standard equip- 
ment. The starter crank operates | 
through a small hole in the center of 
the instrument panel and provides 
a straight-line connection to the 
starter. 















The Voyager, A Cutaway View 














A CUTAWAY VIEW showing construction of the new Stinson Voyager, a 90-hp. 
three-place craft for the private owner manufactured by Stinson Aircraft, Division 
of Vultee Aircraft Inc., Wayne, Mich. Seamless chrome-molybdenum steel tubing 
welded to joints stronger than the tube itself form the structural base. Stamped 
aluminum frames and Sitka spruce compose the wing structure. Details of the 
new Voyager were given in AMERICAN AVIATION for Mar. 1, p. 32. 
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Aeronautical Charts 


NEW EDITIONS of aeronautical charts 
are available from the U. S. Coast & 
Geodetic Survey, Washington, D. C., and 
from recognized dealers at major air- 
ports. Pilots are warned not to use old 
charts. 

Regional charts, a series of 17 scaled 
at 1:1,000,000 sell for 40 cents; direction 
finding charts, a series of 6 scaled at 
1:2,000,000, sell for 40 cents; and sec- 
tional charts, a series of 87 scaled at 
1:500,000, sell for 25 cents. On orders 
grossing $10 or more, including assort- 
ments, there is a 33 1/3% discount. 

New Regional Chart 

12-M. Mar. 1941. Size 27 x 45”. Lo- 
cated in latitude 31° 15’-38° N., longi- 
tude 99°-111° W., an area of some 311.000 
sq. mi. Lithographed in 14 colors, giv- 
ing airports, names of airports, beacons 
compass roses, isogonic lines, and civil 
airways in red; radio ranges in pink; 
water in blue; areas of cities in yellow; 
names of topographic features in black; 
and elevation gradients in six colors. 

New Edition of Regional Chart 

8-M. Mar. 1941. Size 26 x 43”. Lo- 
cated in latitude 38°-44° N., longitude 
90°-102° W., an area of about 250,000 sq 
mi. Accumulation of changes since last 


edition. 
New Edition of Alaska Chart 

KENAI. Apr. 1941. Size 19 x 28”. Lo- 
cated in latitude 58° 30’-61° 45’ N., longi- 
tude 145°-157° W., an area of about 90.000 
sq. mi. Radio ranges added at Anchorage 
and Cordova. 

New Editions of Sectional Charts 
CINCINNATI. Apr. 1941. Size 20x 44”. 
Located in latitude 38°-40° N., longitude 
84°-90° W., an area of about 52,000 sq. mi. 
Addition of Dayton radio range and accu- 
mulation of changes since last edition 
EL PASO. Apr. 1941. Size 20 x 47”. 
Located in latitude 30°-32° N., longitude 
102°-108° W., an area of about 50.000 sq. 
mi. The Salt Flats radio range added and 
the Quadalupe Pass radio range deleted. 
Other changes accumulated since last 
edition. 

SAN FRANCISCO. Apr. 1941. Size 23 
x 37”. Located in latitude 34°-38° N., 
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Pick Co-ed Flying Queen 

Miss College Aviation of 1941 will 
be selected from among the flying 
co-eds attending the seventh annual 
air meet of the National Intercol- 
legiate Flying Club to be held at 
Aeronca Field, Middletown, O., June 
18-20 under the sponsorship of the 
Ohio State University Flying Club 

To be eligible, a girl must possess 
either a student pilot's certificate or 
a flying license and must be qualified 
to participate in the meet 
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longitude 120°-123° W., an area of about 
25,000 sq. mi. Accumulation of changes 
since last edition. 


Recognized Dealers 


The Coast and Geodetic Survey has 
announced the addition of the follow- 
ing to the list of recognized dealers au- 
thorized to sell charts: 

Missouri Aviation Corp., 416 Admiral 
Boulevard, Kansas City, Mo., replacing 
Bredouw Airmotive Corp., former name 

Range Data Inc., P. O. Box 1752 
Dallas, Tex. 

Big Spring Municipal Airport, Big 
Spring, Tex. 

Ritchey Flying Service, Meacham 
Field, Ft. Worth, Tex., replacing The 
Airport News Stand, Meacham Field 
Ft. Worth. 

Air Transport Equipment Inc., Build- 
ing 20, Roosevelt Field, Garden City, 
N. Y. 


Orders for Aero Charts Boom 
The U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey 
during the last 10 months has filled orders 
for 689,192 aeronautical charts, compared 
with a total of 463,917 during the entire 
fiscal year 1940, according to a Depart- 
ment of Commerce announcement 


Aviation Courses Listed 


U. S. Office of Education has prepared 
a revised list of aviation courses receiv- 
ing federal aid from the Smith-Hughes 
and George-Deen vocational education 
funds. 
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Vilaintéiance MADE EASIER... 


ECAUSE Breeze aircraft equipment is designed 
and manufactured to aviation standards by men 
familiar with aircraft requirements, the use of Breeze 
products is reflected in longer life and reduced main- 
tenance costs. The Breeze list represents experience 
which can often answer the detail engineering prob- 


lems of the manufacturer or maintenance engineer. 
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$25,000,000 in Expansions Authorized 


'. Nash-Kelvinator Gets 
_ Largest Allottment 


For Propeller Unit 
XECUTION of a $8,433,860 lease 
agreement by the Defense Plant 

Corp. with Nash-Kelvinator Corp., 

Detroit, Mich., for the manufacture 

of propellers featured government 

authorizations totaling almost $25,- 


t 000,000 during the past fortnight 
)} for expansion of aircraft facilities. 


The propeller plant agreement 
provides that the cost of land and 
buildings will be $475,000 and 


‘ building rehabilitation and equip- 


ment $7,958,860. Nash-Kelvinator 
will turn out three-bladed Hamil- 


'} ton Standard propellers and parts 


under license from United Aircraft 
Corp. at a Lansing, Mich., plant ac- 
quired recently from Reo Motor 
Car Co. 

When the propeller unit is in full 
operation it will employ between 


- 2,000 and 3,000 workers. 


Under terms of Defense Plant 
Corp. contracts, by which a major- 
ity of the new defense facilities are 
financed, title to the plant remains 
in the hands of the government 
agency, with the manufacturer hav- 
ing the option of purchasing the 
property at the end of five years. 

e 


DELCO DIVISION of General 
Motors Corp., Dayton, O., has been 
allotted $5,482,510 by the Defense 
Plant Corp. for acquisition of ma- 
chinery and equipment to be in- 
stalled in a plant now under con- 
struction. Airplane struts and 
other parts will be manufactured. 

e 


AIR ASSOCIATES INC., Bendix, 
N. J., has entered into a Defense 
Plant. Corp. contract providing for 
new facilities costing $311,706 for 
the manufacture of aircraft acces- 
sories. Approximately $132,206 will 
be used for land and buildings and 
$179,500 for equipment 

Air Associates last month an- 
nounced it had leased the former 
Fokker Airplane plant at Bendix, 
N. J. The firm is also constructing 
a new 80,000 ft. factory costing 
approximately ,000 in Califor- 
nia at Los Angeles Municipal Air- 
port. . This plant, scheduled to be 
completed in July, will employ be- 
tween 300 and 500 workers. 


BREWSTER AERONAUTICAL 
Corp., Long Island City, N. Y., 


has been granted an additional 
$350,000 by the Defense Plant Corp., 
to augment previously authorized 
funds totaling $2,000,000. The money 
is being used in constructing an 
assembly plant at Johnsville, Pa., to 
build dive bombers and fighters for 
the Navy. 


7 
CHRYSLER CORP.., Detroit, 
Mich., has entered into a Defense 
Plant Corp. contract providing 


$753,974 for acquisition and installa- 
tion of machinery and equipment 
for production of aluminum forg- 
ings. 

* 


SOUTHERN AIRCRAFT CORP., 
Garland, Tex., has been granted a 
$100,000 Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. loan for plant expansion, pur- 
chase of additional machinery and 
working capital in connection with 
the manufacture of airplane parts. 
Southern has under construction a 
20,000 sq. ft. addition identical in 
size with a unit completed and oc- 
cupied in February. 

© 

WILCOX-RICH DIVISION of 
Eaton Manufacturing Co., Saginaw, 
Mich., has been awarded $133,337 
by the Defense Plant Corp. for ac- 
quisition and installation of addi- 
tional machinery in an _ existing 
plant for production of aircraft en- 
gine parts. The division was al- 
jotted $278,043 for the same pur- 
pose in April. 

7 

LEAR AVIA INC., Piqua, O., has 
received a RFC loan of $400,000 for 
machinery and equipment for the 
manufacture of airplane parts for 
Consolidated Aircraft Corp. Now 
in production at its new 71,000 sq. 
ft. Piqua plant, Lear is turning out 
electric motors, landing gear, land- 
ing flaps, cowl shutter mechanisms, 
thermocouples, and other control 
devices in addition to its radio line. 


« 
FISHER BODY DIVISION of 
General Motors Corp., Detroit, 
Mich., has entered into a Defense 
Plant Corp. agreement calling for 
$3,957,029 for facilities to be used 
in the manufacture of aircraft sub- 
assemblies, parts and accessories 
at Memphis, Tenn. Approximately 
$2,685,914 will be used for the pur- 
chase of land and for buildings and 
$1,271,115 for machinery and equip- 
ment. 
Around 9,000 men will be em- 
ployed at Memphis, where produc- 
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self-locking 


AIRCRAFT NUTS 


are approved for construction of Army, 
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FIRST UNIT of Morrow Aircraft Corp.’s new plant at San Bernardino, Cal 


occupied in April. 
plastic-plywood secondary trainer. 





tion is scheduled to start in July 
and deliveries to North American’s 


new bomber assembly plant at 
Kansas City to begin in the fall. 
7 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. has 
been allotted $752,532 by the De- 
fense Plant Corp. for equipment to 
be used in the manufacture of air- 
craft engine parts in an existing 
plant at West Lynn, Mass. This is 
in addition to a previous award of 
$6,000,000 to General Electric for 
facilities to manufacture  super- 
chargers and parts at Everett, Mass. 

© 


BEECH AIRCRAFT CORP. 
Wichita, Kan. has received two 
more RFC loans, one for $2,000,000 
to finance an additional airplane 
contract and one for $49,200 to fin- 
ance parts production. Previous 
RFC loans to Beech totaled more 
than $9,000,000. 


7 

BENDIX AVIATION CORP. has 
been granted $1,079,005 by the De- 
fense Plant Corp. for the purchase 
of land, buildings and equipment to 
be used in the manufacture of mag- 
nesium castings at Bendix, N. J. 
The plant will be operated by the 
Magnesium Foundry Division of 
Bendix. 

Approximately $440,170 will be 
used for land, buildings and im- 
provements, and $638,835 for equip- 
ment and portable tools. 

Previous Defense Plant Corp. 
commitments to Bendix for air- 
craft facilities totaled in excess of 
$25,000,000. 


* 
BRUENING - WINANS CORP., 
Rochester, N. Y., has been allotted 
$93,519 by the Defense Plant Corp. 
for constructing and equipping a 
plant for the manufacture of air- 
plane parts. Approximately $39,993 
will be used for land and buildings 
and $53,526 for machinery and 
equipment. 
e 
The Navy Dept. has announced 
the award of two contracts totaling 
approximately $220,000 for machin- 
ery and equipment for the manu- 
facture of aircraft engine parts: 
LAWSON MACHINE & TOOL 
Co. received $116,876 for facilities 
at its Malden, Mass., plant. This 
is in addition to another expansion 
award of $66,000 for the same pur- 
pose announced in January. 
e 


FOOTE BROS. GEAR AND 
Machine Corp. was allotted $103,- 
814 for facilities to be installed in its 





The organization is currently engaged in development of a 


new plant at Chicago. This award 
increases an existing contract from 
$1,940,000 to $2,043,814. 

a 


McDONNELL AIRCRAFT 
Corp’s Defense Plant Corp. con- 
tract of $496,717 for facilities at St. 
Louis, Mo., to construct tail sur- 
faces and other aircraft parts an- 
announced in February has been in- 
creased to $512,717. 





Elastic Stop Nut Corp. 
Doubles Area of Plant 





FLOOR SPACE of its plant at Union, 
N. J., has been doubled by Elastic Stop 
Nut Corp., the original building having 
been erected in 1940 by the Austin Co. 
Construction of the original building at- 
tracted considerable attention because 
all of its steel construction is fastened 
with bolts and Elastic Stop Nuts, instead 
of rivets. 


Hamilton Adds to Prop 
Testing, Research Shop 


WHILE KEEPING a production rate 
around 1,800 propellors monthly, Ham- 
ilton Standard Propellers Division of 
United Aircraft announces the addition 
of a new one-story unit to its laboratory 
and engineering facilities at East Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Special research equipment in the 6,000 
sq. ft. of additional floor space include 
a “cold room” for study of temperatur® 
effects on propeller operations; a “whit! 
rig” for analysis of high speed rotatioa 
effects; a balancing room for aerodyna- 
mic balance research and various acces 
sory testing equipment. 


Link Adds Workers 


With orders on hand assuring capac 
ity production for at least two years 
Link Aviation Devices Inc., Binghamton, 
N. Y., is planning to increase its per 
sonnel from 300 to over 500 before next 
fall, according to Edwin A. Link Jr. 
president. 

The firm recently moved into a new 
180,000 sq. ft. plant which gives the 
various departments from two to 10 times 
the space available in the company’s 
former building, Link stated. 


Howard Places Account 


Howard Aircraft Corp., Chicago, has 


placed its account with John G. Shaw 
Advertising Associates, Chicago. 
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Packard, Buick, Studebaker Report on Progress; 
High-Powered Continental Unit Believed 
Undergoing Government Tests 


UTOMOBILE manufacturers last 
‘month announced rapid progress 
jn construction of new airplane 
engine facilities as Wright Aero- 
nautical Corp. continued to lead 
the way among older producers, 
turning out 1,564,000 hp. in April 
and looking forward to 1,780,000 
hp. this month, including the initial 
output from its new $37,000,000 
Lockland, O., plant. 

With construction of its three new 
plants well underway, Studebaker 
Corp. is hopeful of getting into pilot 


| production of 1,700-hp Wright en- 


gines in September. The company 
holds $33,657,580 in engine contracts 
and has been awarded $50,000,000 
for facilities at South Bend, Ind., 
Ft. Wayne, Ind., and Chicago. 
Studebaker has been promised 
July and August delivery on about 
seven-eighths of the machinery 
necessary for construction of com- 
plete engines. Although these tools 
can be used for training workers 
and in manufacturing parts, no fin- 
ished output can be expected until 
all of the machinery is available. 


At the 900,000 sq. ft. main as- 
sembly unit in South Bend, founda- 
tions are in and structural steel is 
almost completely in place. The 
240,000 sq. ft. Ft. Wayne plant, a 
feeder unit for the manufacture of 
gears, has foundations in, structural 
steel erected, and work well along 
on walls and roofs. 

The Chicago unit, a 600,000 sq. ft. 
feeder plant for the manufacture of 
connecting rods and precision parts, 
is slightly behind the other two, but 
it is believed enough of the plant 
will be enclosed to receive machin- 
ery at the time of its scheduled ar- 
rival. 

A total of 9,400 workers will be 
employed in the three plants which 
will be turning out over 500 engines 
amonth when maximum production 
is reached early next year. 


Buick Progress Announced 


Almost all of the foundation work 
for the main manufacturing build- 
ing at Buick’s $31,900,000 Melrose 
Park, Chicago, engine plant is now 


FACTORIES IN 


completed, and a_ substantial 
of the steel work has gone up. 

Meanwhile, the contractors have 
revealed that ground at one end 
of the main plant is being left vac- 
ant to permit expansion. Indication 
that the unit may be extended was 
seen in the decision to double the 
number of engine test cells from 
24 to 48. 

Present plans call for Buick to 
turn out approximately 500 1,200-hp 
Pratt & Whitney aircraft engines a 
month by Apr. 1942. 

Packard Most Advanced 

With construction on its new 
$30,000,000 engine plant almost en- 
tirely completed and with tooling 
progressing rapidly, Packard Motor 
Car Co. officials expect regular pro- 
duction to begin on schedule in 
July, with complete engines ready 
early in the fall and peak produc- 
tion of 800 units monthly early in 
1942. 

Packard holds contracts for 9,000 
liquid-cooled Rolls-Royce Merlins, 
6,000 for Great Britain and 3,900 for 
the U. S. 

New Continental Engine 

Continental Aviation & Engineer- 
ing Corp., subsidiary of Continental 
Motors Corp., is reported to be put- 
ting its new liquid-cooled aircraft 
engine through government tests, 
although company officials refuse to 
comment on the unit, which is un- 
derstood to develop far greater 
horse-power than the Allison. 

Output at Continental’s Muskegon 
plant in April included over 00 
Red Seal radial engines. Of these 
458, developing 250 hp., were basic- 
ally designed so that, with some 
changes, they can be used either 
in primary trainers or tanks. Ap- 
proximately 500 were in the 50-80- 
hp. range. 

Continental’s Detroit plant is 
rapidly nearing completion of tool- 
ing, preparatory to producing 
Wright Whirlwinds. 

Allison Builds Test Stands 

Allison Division of General 
Motors Corp., Indianapolis, Ind., 
now producing about 500 liquid- 
cooled engines a month, has started 


part 
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Wright Hits New Production Peak in April; 


Auto Firms Speed Aircraft Engine Plants 


construction of 12 additional 
stands. A total of 36 are now 
operation. 





Wright Aero Completes 


New Magnesium Foundry 
an- 
113,000 
sq. ft. magnesium foundry at Fair Lawn, 
unit of 
the first 
production of 
castings to be erected 


Aeronautical Corp. has 


the completion of its 


Wright 
nounced 


N. J.. 
its type in 
designed solely for the 
magnesium alloy 
by an aircraft engine manufacturer 
Start of full-time 
foundry has brought output to 
40,000 Ibs. of metal poured daily, 


described as the largest 
the world and 


early in 1942. Started last 
the unit 
days. Approximately 650 
be employed when maximum 
tion is reached. 


test 


operations at the 
over 
with 
peak daily production of 60,000 Ibs. due 
September, 
was completed in 93 working 
workers will 
produc- 


Cincinnati Plant in Operation 
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Spider Webs for Defense 


Sperry Gyroscope Co. Inc. is using 
at least one material as yet un- 
touched by priorities—spider webs 
The firm has hired a man to raise 
spiders to spin webs from which 
threads can be made to make the cross 
lines on bomb sights. Moreover, the 
threads are split before they are 
used. 











WAIVES ITS PATENT 
Douglas Offers Flush Riveting 
Method to Industry as Aid 
to National Defense 
Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc has an- 
nounced the release to the U. S. airplane 
industry of all rights to its patented 
method of flush riveting with 100-degree 
rivets in the interests of national defense. 
The patent covers the method of flush 
riveting sheetmetal airplane parts with 
rivets having any usual angularity of 
head. preferably an angle approximat- 
ing 100 degrees. By such a process, con- 
siderable flush riveting can be done 
without the otherwise necessary “pre- 
dimpling™ of parts. 








A CLOSE-UP aerial view (above) oi 
America’s largest aircraft engine fac- 
tory, showing the nearly completed 
machine shop and assembly plant of 
Wright Aeronautical Corp. at Cin- 
cinnati which began the production 
of Wright Cyclones on Apr. 14, 142 
working days after the breaking of 
ground. Entire plant will provide 
2,120,000 sq. ft. of floor space, and witl 
produce 1,000 1,700-hp. engines month- 
ly, employing 12,000 men. 

Shown at right is the aluminum 
cylinder head foundry, a unit of 
Wright’s S@-acre Cincinnati plant. 


FOR THE PERFECT ETCH THAT RESULTS IN FLAWLESS 
SPOT WELDING USE TURCO W. O. No. 1 
SPECIFY the new, improved Turco method employing Turco W. O. No. 1 for faster, 
safer, controlled etching of aluminum prior to spot welding. A quick dip, a rinse— 
that’s all! The aircraft industry is learning daily how thoroughly Turco W. O. No. 1 
etches, dissipates oxide films and removes residual soil if any. Its use assures the 
smooth, super-strong, enduring weld the aviation industry is demanding today. 
Write Turco For Authoritative Information on Any Cleaning or Processing Problem 
Turco Products, Inc., 6135 S. Central Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


LOS ANGELES AND CHICAGO * WAREHOUSES AT PRINCIPAL AVIATION CENTERS 
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Govt Contracts 


American Aviation for June l, 


for Accessories 


Two Firms Receive 56.3 per cent of All Awards 


in Past 4% Years; 


Three States Get 


Seven-Eighths of Business 


OTAL government awards sub- 

ject to the Public Contracts Act 
for Class 2 aircraft parts and acces- 
sories, made up of items designed, 
developed and usually manufactured 
by firms other than manufacturers 
of airplanes, engines and propellers, 
were $64,851,897 from Sept. 28, 1936, 
through Apr. 19, 1941, according to 
the Labor Dept. Of this amount, 
$51,819,605, or 80 per cent, was re- 
ported since Oct. 1, 1940. The con- 
tracts were distributed among 77 
plants owned by 73 companies. 

Class 2 aircraft parts and acces- 
sories include items listed in the ac- 
companying table, but do not cover 
tires, radio apparati, parachutes 
safety belts, tow targets or naviga- 
tion instruments. 

Despite considerable popular an- 
ticipation of a diffusion of awards to 
a large number of firms, the bulk of 
Class 2 items are still being supplied 
by firms which have supplied the 
government with these items for 
more than one year, the Labor Dept. 
reported. 

Nineteen firms having government 
awards subject to the Public Con- 
tracts Act in this field had no awards 
prior to Oct. 1, 1940, but the aggre- 
gate awards to this group totaled 
less than $2,500,000. This amounts 
to 4.7 per cent of the awards in the 
six-months period ended Apr. 1941 
and 3.8 per cent of all awards for the 
entire 4% years. An additional nine 
firms entered the field since Apr. 1, 


totaling just over $3,000,000. 

Two companies (Bendix Aviation 
Corp. divisions and General Electric 
Co., the latter holding $19,000,000 in 
contracts for superchargers) to- 
gether account for 56.3 per cent of all 
awards in the field. On the other 
hand, 28 of the 77 plants appear in 
this industry only to the extent of a 
single award. 

Three states account for seven- 
eighths of all Class 2 contracts— 
New York, $23,909,036, 36.9 per cent: 
New Jersey, $18,224,420, 28.1 per cent, 
and Ohio, $14,604,991, 22.5 per cent. 
These states, together with Indiana, 
Michigan, and Pennsylvania, re- 
ceived 98.3 per cent of all awards. 


Breeze Corps. Shipments 
Total $917,592 in March 


Shipments of defense equipment by 
Breeze Corps. Inc., Newark, N. J., to 
the Army and Navy totaled $917,592 in 
March, compared with $337,012 in the 
same period in 1940, the company an- 
nounced recently. During the first three 
months of 1941, $2,199,612 worth of equip- 
ment was shipped, compared with $972,066 
in the first quarter of 1940. 

Meanwhile, the company announced 
that production of armor plate for U. S. 
and British warplanes has been tripled 
at its Elizabeth, N. J., plant with the aid 
of new equipment recently placed in 
operation. Construction has been com- 
pleted on a fully-equipped small arms 
firing range at one of the Breeze plants 
in order that ballistic tests of the armor 
plate may be made under warlike condi- 
tions. 





1940, with their aggregate awards 
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CLASS 2 AIRCRAFT PARTS AND ACCESSORIES 
(Government awards subject to the Walsh-Healey Public 
Contracts Act from Sept. 28, 1936 to Apr. 19, 1941) 

Number 

Group Of Awards Amount 
A. Structural Parts and Accessories ........... 248 $21,557,507 
B,D GUE TEED cc cccccccesescesessctccces ‘ 74 $10,036,646 
2. Combat equipment, etc. an = nae 61 $4,167,752 
3. Aircraft hardware, fittings etc. 50 $937,180 
4. De-icer equipment ; ie 2 $34,110 
5. Aircraft electrical equipment 55 $6,036,461 
6. Camera and generator mounts 6 $345,358 
B. Engine Parts and Accessories 234 $43,294,390 

1. Fuel systems and parts . 55 000, 
2. Starting systems and parts 60 $15,157,903 
3. Exhaust systems and parts . . 9 $252,288 
4. Cooling and heating systems and parts . 1 $17,090 
5. Lubricating systems and parts ..... 6 $127,520 
6. Superchargers and parts .... 7 20,116,815 
7. Control systems and parts 3 $28,590 
8. Ignition harness and parts .. 4 $116,200 
9. Miscellaneous pumps and valves 26 $1,058,033 
10. Ignition systems and parts 63 $3,418,985 
Total 482 $64,851,897 

* 7 . 
California Gets Over 27% of Total 


War, Navy Dept. Aircraft Awards 


CALIFORNIA received more 
than 27 per cent of the major de- 
fense prime contracts for aircraft 
awarded by the War and Navy 
Depts. between June 1, 1940, and 
Mar. 31, 1941, according to the bu- 
reau of research and statistics of 
the Office of Production Manage- 
ment. 

Including airplanes, engines, spare 
parts equipment, parachutes and 
flying clothing, but excluding air- 
plane armament and awards of less 
than $10,000, California during the 
10-month period received $657,946,- 
000 in prime aircraft contracts, 
compared to $330,902,000 for New 
York, $312,063,000 for New Jersey 
and $244,196,000 for Michigan. 

Total of major prime contracts for 
aircraft awarded by the War and 
Navy Depts. in continental U. S. 
between the two dates was $2,381,- 
752,000. 

Following the four leaders, other 


states with large award totals were 
Maryland $229,686,000, Connecticui 
$203,914,000, Washington $134,261 
000, Indiana $119,831,000, Missour 
$66,493,000, and Kansas $37,439,000. 


Contracts were assigned to the 
states on the basis of the location 
of the producing plants. 

Los Angeles was far in front of 
all other cities in awards made dur- 
ing the same period, having re 
ceived a total of $420,990,000, an 
amount surpassing that of any state 
excepting, of course, California. 

Other cities receiving over $10, 
000,000 in prime defense awards for 
aircraft were Newark-Jersey City, 
N. J., $310,845,000; San Diego, Cal, 
$233,910,000; Baltimore, Md., $221, 
004,000; Detroit, Mich., $188,239,000, 
Hartford, Conn., $171,772,000; Bul- 
falo, N. Y., $153,253,000; Seattle- 
Takoma, Wash., $134,261,000, and 
Nassau County, 'N. Y., $107,061,000. 





The First of Si 





UNIT NO. 1 of Southern Aircraft Corp.’s plant at Garland, Dallas County, Tex, 
was completed and occupied recently, and Unit No. 2, identical in size and di 


rectly adjoining the present unit, is under construction. 
tains 20,000 sq. ft., and is located on a 23-acre site. 
are now being conducted on the company’s BM-10 primary-secondary trainet 
and on subcontracted component parts. The BM-10, being fitted with the Con; 
tinental W-670-K 225-hp. engine, was pictured in AMERICAN AVIATION fo 
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Grumman _ Aircraft 
Hall bailed out, having failed in attempts 
fo lower the nose wheel of the tricycle 
fear for landing. 


Vultee Replaces 


Three Directors 


J. Mason Hougland, William C. 
McDuffie, and Henry Dalzell Wilson 
have been elected directors of Vul- 
tee Aircraft Inc., according to an 
announcement made on May 15 by 
Harry Woodhead, chairman of the 
board. 

Hougland is president of Spur 
Distributing Co., Nashville, Tenn.; 
McDuffie, of Los Angeles, is active 
in the California oil industry; Wil- 
son, of Pasadena, Cal., now retired 
from active business, formerly was 
resident of Wilson-Snyder Manu- 
acturing Co. of Pittsburgh. 
Election of these three new di- 
rectors is in accordance with a 
policy of Vultee to replace operat- 
ing board members with leaders of 
industries other than aircraft, it was 


said. 
| P. A. Hewlett, Vultee’s Washing- 


ton representative, R. W. Palmer, 
vice president in charge of engineer- 
ing, and T. C. Sullivan, secretary, 
have retired from the board. Other 
operating members of the board are 
meeotee to be replaced at a later 
te. 

Vultee’s board is now composed 
of: Harry Woodhead, chairman; 
Richard W. Millar, president; 
Rudolph Deetjen, New York; L. L 
Hartmeyer, New York; Hougland; 
McDuffie; Wilson; Don I. Carroll, 
vice president in charge of produc- 
tion; and V. C. Schorlemmer, vice 
president in charge of finance. 


L. S. Rockefeller Elected 


to Executive Committee 


McDonnell Aircraft Corp., Robertson, 
Mo., has elected Laurance S. Rockefeller 
of New York City a member of the 


executive committee of the board. 


On installation of new machinery 
within the next few months, McDon- 
nell’s personnel will be increased from 


220 to 1,000. J. S. McDonnell, president, 
reports that the company completed an 
order for several hundred gun mounts 


seven weeks ahead of schedule. 
Firm has leased the former Chicago 


& Southern Air Lines hangar at Lambert 
Field, Robertson, and is expanding facil- 


ities. 


Twin XP-50 Crashes 


A new twin-engined experimental 


fighter for the Army, the Grumman XP- 
3%, was crashed in Huntington Harbor, 
L. L, on May 14 by Robert L. Hall, test 


pilot and assistant chief engineer of 


Engineering Corp. 
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Republic Director 


John W. Hanes 


Election of John W. Hanes, former un- 
dersecretary of the Treasury and well- 
known financier, to the board of direc- 
tors of Republic Aviation Corp., was 
announced in mid-May by W. Wallace 
Kellett, chairman of the board. 

Hanes, who was undersecretary of the 
Treasury in 1938 and 1939, also is a di- 
rector of Glenn L. Martin Co. 

With the election of Ralph S. Damon, 
Frederick C. Coburn Jr., and Lester Wat- 
son to Republic Aviation’s board on May 
1, the addition of Hanes brings the mem- 
bership of the board to 11. 

Continuing members of the board are 
John J. Daly, Joseph L. McClane, Paul 
Moore, Livingston Platt, Joseph W. 
Powell, Horace N. Taylor, and Kellett. 
Damon was elected president of the cor- 
poration on May 1, succeeding Kellett 
who was elevated to the board chair- 
manship. 


4 PLANTS APPROVED 
New Synthetic Rubber Factories 
Costing $1,250,000 Each 
To Be Erected 


The Defense Plant Corp. has authorized 
lease agreements with four major rubber 
manufacturers for the construction and 
equipping of synthetic rubber plants ad- 
jacent to their respective tire facilities. 
Built for an initial production of 2,500 
tons of synthetic rubber each per year, 
the units can be quickly expanded to turn 
out 10,000 tons a year each. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. Inc., 
Hydro-Carbon Chemical and Rubber Co. 
(subsidiary of B. F. Goodrich Co.), and 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., all of Ak- 
ron, O., and U. S. Rubber Co., Nauga- 
tuck, Conn., will operate the plants, 
which will cost $1,250,000 each. 

Synthetic rubber is being used ex- 
tensively in airplane de-icers and self- 
sealing gasoline tanks. 
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U. S. Aircraft Deliveries 


4-Month Total 4,651 
4-Month Daily Average 38.7 
Monthly Average for 4 Months 1,143 


(Figures released by Office of Production Management, cover deliveries from 
military aircraft manufacturers.) 
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Ford Will Build 
Complete Planes 


FORD MOTOR CO. will definite- 
ly build complete Consolidated B-24 
heavy bombers. Long-standing re- 
ports that the automobile manufac- 
turer would build ready-to-fly 
planes rather than only parts and 
subassemblies were officially con- 
firmed late last month by William 
S. Knudsen, director general of the 
Office of Production Management. 

Contracts for the bombers, which 
will be built at an $11,000,000 plant 
now being constructed at Ypsilanti, 
Mich., will be signed shortly, Knud- 
sen said, adding that parts and per- 
haps complete planes will be turned 
out by the end of the year. 

Ford, in designing the Ypsilanti 
plant, made provision for the ready 
addition of a mile-long assembly 
line in the event that construction 
of complete bombers should be ap- 
proved. 

Charles E. Sorensen, Ford pro- 
duction chief, recently told repre- 
sentatives of the British Purchasing 
Mission, Army and Navy officers and 
officials of OPM that the Ypsilanti 
plant is being designed to produce 
270 bombers a month. 


L. C. Hill Now General Mgr. 


of Murray Corp. of America 

L. Clayton Hill, vice president in 
charge of manufacturing of Murray 
Corporation of America, Detroit, has 
been appointed vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the automobile body 
manufacturing concern. Hill has been 
with the company since 1927. 

The Murray corporation is now en- 
gaged in the fabrication of wings, wing 
parts, stabilizers, outer surfaces, and 
spare parts for aircraft. 
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PARKS College 
Training Equips Men 
for Leadership 



















Because Parks provides its students 
with a college education majoring 
in aviation, Parks graduates are 
equipped to go far in your industry. 

Parks trained men learn far more 
than the mere acquirement of 
mechanical skills. They have a 
thorough background of basic 
principles; they know and under- 
stand the why as well as the how 
of what they do. 

When you add to your personnel; 
when you want men who can rise 
to positions of on grog oe | and 
leadership — look to Parks. A 
letter or wire to Oliver L. Parks, 
president, will bring information 
on available graduates. 














PARKS AIR 
COLLEGE, Ine. 
East St. Louis, Illinois 












basal Pyondebillly 


%& Efficient Engine Performance 
% Economy of Operation 


% Ease and thoroughness of in- 
spection, test and overhaul 


%& Lower Maintenance Costs 


*%& Lower Overall Cost 


Cll Str Reformmance- 


. is yours when you install 
Simmonds-Bentons all around. 
Shielded and unshielded types. 
Illustrated booklet tells all. 
Free! Write Simmonds Aero- 
cessories, Inc., 10 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
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Drafting Skilled Workers 


(Continued from page 10) 








work. The entire overtime pay 
would be put in a pool and divided 
pro rata among all employes. 

Hillman declared that labor stand- 
ards such as those requiring over- 
time pay after 40 hours have helped 
the defense program. The major 
labor supply problem, he concluded, 
is to expand the labor force to cope 
with potential shortages of skilled 
workers, “and if hours were length- 
ened it would detract from the add- 
ing of new men to the defense ef- 
fort.” 

eee 


Mediation Board 

‘ ry. . 

Settles Three Disputes 

Settlement of the General Motors, Ben- 
dix Aviation and Ex-Cell-O labor dis- 
putes was announced during the past 
fortnight by the National Defense Medi- 
ation Board. 

The General Motors agreement pro- 
vided a flat wage increase of 10 cents 
an hour, no closed shop and no lockouts. 
As the company holds over $700,000,000 
in defense orders, union leaders had 
declared that such units as the new 
aluminum foundry at Anderson, Ind., the 
Allison engine plant at Indianapolis, Ind., 
the new Buick aircraft engine plant at 
Melrose Park, Ill., and work on a $62,- 
400,000 subcontract from North American 
Inc. for bomber parts and subassemblies 
would not have been affected by a 
strike. 

At the Bendix South Bend, Ind., piant, 
where 8,100 workers making aircraft car- 
buretors, landing gear, wheel and brake 
assemblies and other war material were 
involved, a threatened strike was settled 
without production loss. 

At three Ex-Cell-O plants in Detroit, 
where machine tools and aircraft parts 
are manufactured, a strike involving 
3,500 men was ended after 10 days of idle- 
ness. A five cent-an-hour wage increase 
was granted, with negotiations continu- 
ing for a further raise. 

Beech Increases Wages 

A general wage increase of 242 cents 
an hour for employes paid on an hourly 
basis has been announced by Beech Air- 
craft Corp., Wichita, Kan. The boost, 
which became effective May 19, was 
granted under a_ recently-announced 
“production bonus plan,”’ whereby an in- 
crease was to be granted when deliv- 
eries reached 20 Beechcrafts a month and 
another when they reached 50 a month. 

Cessna Sets Wage Schedule 

Cessna Aircraft Co., Wichita, Kan., has 
announced a new wage increase schedule 
which sets up automatic raises for work- 
ers employed in productive departments 
for a period of three months or more. 
If his work is satisfactory, the employe 


may obiain a 10 per cent increase at the 
end of 90 days, a similar raise at the end 
of five months and a third at the end 
of six months. 

Employes Forego Vacation 

Waiving their summer vacation in the 
interest of national defense, employes of 
Republic Aviation Corp., Farmingdale, 
N. Y., will work during the customary 
holiday period but will be paid an extra 
week's wages as a bonus, according to 
J. L. McClane, vice president and gen- 
eral manager. 

The company will also pay its employes 
for Memorial Day, Independence Day, 
Thanksgiving, Labor Day and Christmas 
this year, although the plant may be 
closed at- these times. Any employes 
called upon to work on these days will! 
receive time and a half in addition to 
the holiday pay. 

Union Drive at Goodyear 

United Automobile Workers (CIO) is 
conducting an intensive organization 
campaign at Goodyear Aircraft Corp.. 
Akron, O. 

Layoffs Predicted 

Officials of Doehler Die Casting Co., 
Batvia, N. Y., have predicted a possible 
lay-off of between 400 and 500 employes 
this month because of a shortage of 
aluminum and magnesium. Last month, 
American Magnesium Corp., Buffalo, 
N. Y., plant curtailed its working force 
20 per cent because of a magnesium short- 
age. The plant’s output is principally 
for the aircraft industry. 

New Fleetwings Rule 

A voluntary ruling placed in effect 
recently by Fleetwings Inc., Bristol, F>., 
will enable employes to retain weekends 
for recreation, but vacations will be 
eliminated. 

Under the new arrangement, both day 
end night shifts work a 55-hour week, the 
day shift five and a half 10-hour days 
and the night shift five 1l-hour days. 
Pay is given for vacations earned. 

Boeing Weighs 7-Day Week 

Boeing Aircraft Co. officials are study- 
ing ways to put the plant at Seattle, 
Wash., on a seven-day week work basis. 
Boeing is now virtually on a six-day 
basis, with sizeable crews working Sat- 
urdays and a few shops operating Sun- 


days. 
10,722 Work Night Shifts 

Of the 28,930 employes at Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp. and Vega Airplane Co., Bur- 
bank, Cal., 10,722 are working on two 
night shifts, according to Robert E. Gross, 
Lockheed president. 

“We are training men and hiring 
trained men as fast as we can,” Gross 
continued. “We have more than 8,000 
employes attending trade extension clas- 
ses and are hiring at the rate of more 
than 2,500 a month. In April we hired 
3,540 men.” 
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C-W Transport Makes First Flight, 
St. Louis-New York 4 Hrs. 15 Min, 


TEN MEMBERS of the board of 
directors of Curtiss-Wright Corp. 
are shown beside the nation’s larg- 
est twin-engine airliner, the or- 
ganization’s newly completed 36- 
nassenger Curtiss (Model 20) trans- 
port in which they flew over New 
York City on May 15. 

Designed and built by the St. 
Louis plant of Curtiss-Wright’s Air- 
plane Division, the craft arrived 
at LaGuardia Field at 1:07 P.m., 
May 13, after a non-stop flight of 
933 miles from St. Louis, averaging 
about 219 mph at 60% power. The 
flight was made in 4 hrs. 15 min. 


The Model 20, commercial version, 
serves as the basis for troop trans- 
port ships now being built at the St. 
Louis plant for the U. S. Army. 

The trip marked the first cross- 
country flight of the new plane since 
its completion. Dean C. Smith, vet- 
eran transport pilot and executive 
of the St. Louis organization, was 





Vote Ordered at Fairchild 


The National Labor Relations Board 
has ordered an election at Fairchild Air- 
craft Division of Fairchild Engine and 
Airplane Corp., Hagerstown, Md., to de- 
termine a collective bargaining agent for 
production and maintenance employes. 


NLRB Elections 


Recent results in NLRB elections at air- 
craft plants were: Adel Precision Pro- 
ducts Corp., Burbank, Cal., Precision 
Employees Association Inc. (Ind.) 214, 
International Association of Machinists 
(AFL) 88, neither 11; Bendix Aviation 
Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y., United Auto- 
mobile Workers (CIO) 348, AFL 85, 
neither 181. 

Curtiss-Wright Accused 


Hugh Thompson, CIO regional direc- 
tor, last month filed a complaint with 
the NLRB against Airplane Division of 
Curtiss-Wright Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., 
alleging “company support and domin- 
ation” of the Aircraft Independent Union, 
in violation of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act. 

The CIO leader stated that 'eaflets 
calling for a general wage increase of 10 
cents an hour have been distributed at 
the plant by the UAW 


R. R. Vought Elected 
Director of Solar 


RUSSELL R. VOUGHT, western repre- 
sentative of Vought-Sikorsky Aircraft Di- 
vision of United Aircraft Corp., has been 
elected to the board of directors of Solar 
Aircraft Co., San Diego, Cal. 

Vought has been associated with avia- 
tion since 1920 and formerly was con- 
nected with Chance Vought Corp. 





in charge of the flight with Marviz 
Parks as co-pilot. 

Standing left to right in the pic. 
ture beneath one of the transport 
two 1,700-hp Wright Cyclone en. 
gines are: G. W. Vaughan, presiden 
of the corporation; Stuart R. Reed 
Walter J. Rich; Edgar S. Bloom 
Myron B. Gordon, vice president 
and general manager of Wright 
Aeronautical Corp., C-W subsidiary 
George Armsby, chairman of th 
C-W board; Robert L. Earle, vic 
president and general manager o 
C-W’s Propeller Division; D. M 
Sheaffer; John R. Dillon; H. G 
Hotchkiss (non-board member) 
legal counsel; and W. Hinckl 
Smith. Burdette S. Wright, vic 
president and general manager o 
the corporation’s Airplane Division, 
accompanied the flight but is not 
shown in the picture. 

No details concerning the trans- 
port’s performance have been ap- 
nounced. 





SKYFARER DEBUT 
General Aircraft Corp. Introduce 
New Lightplane May 27 and 28 


Formal debut of the radically-ney 
“Skyfarer” airplane developed and built 
by General Aircraft Corp., South Lowell 
Mass., took place in Washington, D. C 
on May 27, and in New York City @ 
May 28. 

General has completed the first if 
planes, according to Charles W. Suther 
land, president, and will complete th 
first 50 within the next two months. Th 
lightplane is designed for the private 
owner market and has been described 
as “an entirely new type of airplane.’ 
The design has been given a Type Cer 
tificate by the CAA. 


P&W Lubrication Chart Ready 

A lubrication and maintenance char 
for Pratt & Whitney Twin Wasp and sim 
ilar engines, compiled by Lt. Col. Victo 
W. Page, U. S. Air Reserve, has bees 
published by Norman W. Henley Pubj 
lishing Co., 2 W. 45th St., New York. N 
Y. Single copies are priced at 50c 


Ray Brown Leaves General 
Tire for Active Navy Dut 
Ray W. Brown 

manager of aero- 





nautical sales 
for General Tire 
& Rubber Co.., 
Akron, O., on 
May 15 left for 
active duty with 
the Navy's 
Bureau of Aero- 
nautics. 
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firplane Awa rds 


Increase Sharply 


THE FLOOD of government or- 
ders for airplanes which rose 
into the billions last summer and 
fall and subsided to a comparative 
trickle during the winter and early 
spring is rising again. 

Between Apr. 29 and May 16, 
dhe War Dept. announced almost 
1$150,000,000 in awards for planes 
and spare parts. During this period 
\Douglas received a $43,521,300 con- 
ltract, Airplane Division of Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. two awards totaling 
approximately $34,000,000, Vultee 
$32,912,990, Boeing $17,201,352, 
Beech $6,171,000, Fairchild $4,746,- 
951 and Ryan $4,134,205. 
Meanwhile, the award of a $5,- 
336,835 educational order to Chrys- 
ler Corp. for the manufacture of 
airframes, nose and center fuselage 
sections for Martin B-26 medium 
bombers to be built at the Omaha 
lassembly plant was also announced 
by the War Dept. 

The nation’s aircraft manufac- 
turers and allied industries, includ- 
ing automobile makers with air- 
craft contracts, have current or- 
ders amounting to an _ estimated 
$5,200,000,000. This compares with 
roughly $3,500,000,000 at the begin- 
ning of 1941, $2,144,550,000 at mid- 
summer of 1940, $759,378,000 at the 
iclose of 1939 and $186,042,900 at the 
end of 1938. 


RAF Pilots 


(Continued from page 1) 








nautics, Tulsa, Okla. The candi- 
dates will receive 150 hours train- 
ing in these schools, before passing 
on to the Air Corps for advanced 
training. 

The other 4,000 pilots in the pro- 
gram will undergo instruction at 
similar schools located in the south- 
eastern part of the country, prob- 
ably in Florida and Alabama. 

Although arrangements for financ- 
ing the program have not been 
formally disclosed, it is believed that 
the necessary training planes and 
other materials will be available to 
the British under the lend-lease 
agreement, with the British Air 
Ministry holding the contracts for 
instructors, mechanics and super- 
visors. The civil schools are ex- 
pected to receive needed funds 
through RFC loans. 

In addition to being a step in line 
with the Administration’s policy of 
all-out aid to Britain, the new train- 
ing program is considered an im- 
portant strategic maneuver to en- 
able the British to undertake wide- 
spread air counter-offensive against 
Germany when US. giant bombers 
are available in quantity. 

Transfer of pilot training from 
Britain will free field space and 
facilities and give the British land- 
ing and take-off areas usable for 
initiating bomber action. 





Testing Low-Wing Trainer 
Now undergoing preliminary testing at 
Barnes Airport, Westfield, Mass., is a 
new low-wing trainer built by Westfield 
Aircraft Co. of which Howell Miller. 
formerly of Miller Aircraft Co. of Spring- 
field. Mass. is president. 


Aireraft List Available 


Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce's 
1941 volume of U. S. certificated aircraft 
is now availab'e to Chamber members 
at $6 and to non-members at $10 








NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Week Ended May 10 Week Ended May 17 
Net Net 
Low Change Sales 


High Low Change Sales High 

American Airlines ...... 44 42% +1% 2,300 44 42 —i%, 1.200 
Aviation Corp. ........ 3 2% + 1% 10,500 3 2%, — 1% 12,500 
Bendix Aviation ........ 36 34%, +1 5.700 35 3234 —1%% 5.500 
Boeing Airplane ........ 144, 13 + % 6,100 14 123%, —Il, 3,500 
ed Aircraft .. to J % 2,300 25354 24%, —114 1,209 

tinental Motors .... s — 4s 4,900 3 23 ; 4,400 
Curtiss-Wright ......... 8% Bip 1, 32400 8% 7% "i, 13'900 
Curtiss-Wright A ...... 267% 2538 tlh, 3,700 2678 26 — 3% 2,000 
Douglas Aircraft ....... 683, 66 +2 2,000 69 65 —3 2,10) 
Eastern Air Lines ...... 26 24% —% 3609 24% 24 —% 1,800 
EE i eee ae en wg 2419 2314 1, 800 247% 24 — Is 1,100 
Grumman Airc. Eng. ... 14 13% —% 600 14 123, — % 900 
Lockheed Aircraft ...... 2314 2115 13, 7,400 23 205, —23, 5,700 
= L. Martin ....... 28'2 2634 154 3,500 2714 —¥% 6,009 
Natl. Aviation Corp. ... 8 7% 4 800 73 75 — 3 400 
N. American Aviation .. 1342 12% bo 5.300 1314 121, — ip 3,30) 
Northwest Airlines .... 83, 8, — % 300 83, 8, 4 400 
— oop. hth Me ae tk fe 

ary? TTT eee 4 8 4 4 . 2 3, 

Square D Co. 222222... 34% 33%, + 1p 1300 343% 3% i, 1.200 

ompson Products % 2534 + % 400 2733 26 — 400 
EE nnconescess ses " 10% —% 2,600 1012 9% —11, 1,200 
United Air Lines ...... 1034 9 —% 8.400 10'4 93%, — 4,600 
United Aircraft ........ 3934 3749 +139 5,300 3934 3614 —2!, 7,400 
Wright Aeronautical .. 90 89 3 60 89 89 10 


NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
Week Ended May 10 Week Ended May 17 










Net et 
High Low Change Sales High Low Change Sales 
Aero Supply B ........ 538 546 — %& 400 5'o 5% + % 600 
Air Associates ......... 10% 104% — % 400 seee tied. «nthe iwiniaaid 
Air Investors .......... 1% ae. eeees 200 ll, 1 — i, 300 
Air Investors war ..... 1g i, 1's 200 one a ia pps 
arith eeee 538 516 3% 1,209 534 5 — iy 3.200 
ee eesessese 18 1749 T io 500 19 174g — 19 900 
Bellanca Aircraft ...... 349 34% — % 700 319 349 14 200 
DN Bvesceace 819 7g + '% 5,200 Bo 84 —% 2,000 
Brewster Aero ......... 834 819 + % 1,300 835 7% — '% 700 
Canadian Colonial ..... 242 2% — % 600 235 oe oe 500 
Cessna Aircraft ........ 3% 3344 — 700 334 600 
Fairchild Aviation ..... 73% 7% —% 100 7% 7% —'\% 600 
. 3% 2% —% 1,600 2% —% 1,900 
a 934 a <eée0 500 934 934 mieten 100 
93 91, — 6 2,500 9% — %4 1,700 
cian 334 34% — 's 2,900 334 33, 1g 5,000 
eee - & 2% %4 200 nner Ne a 
wan Aeronautical .... 31% 3% 1, 200 3 3 Ig 200 
Wultee Aircraft ..... ... Si 5% 19 700 5% 5 — % 600 
PMEEEED cccccecces 3 3 os 20) ae ae seen 
Western Air Lines ..... 35% 3% + % 300 3% 34%, — % 200 
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GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 
Awards of $25,000 and Over 


Release Date Shown 


AIRCRAFT 


Airplane Div., Curtiss-Wright Corp., Buffalo, N 
$13,360,562 (War). 

Airplane Div., Curtiss-Wright Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., 
$20,444,414 (War). 

Fairchild Aircraft Div., Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp., Hagerstown, Md., 5/14 
airplanes and spare parts, $4,746,951 (War). 

Ryan Aeronautical Co., San Diego, Cal., 5/14, airplanes and spare parts, $4,134,205 
(War). 

Vultee Aircraft Inc., Downey, Cal., 5/15, airplanes and spare parts 
(War). 

Beech Aircraft Corp., Wichita, Kan., 5/16, airplanes and 


(War). 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Hood Rubber Co. Inc., Watertown, Mass., 5/8, winter flying boots, $30,521 (Navy) 
Hood Rubber Co. Inc., Watertown, Mass., 5/9, winter flying boots, $42,605 (Navy). 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div., United Aircraft Corp., E. Hartford, Conn., 5/10 
engine overhaul and maintenance parts, $1,781,107 (Air Corps) 


Y., 5/6, airplanes and spare parts, 


5/14, airplanes and spare parts, 


2,912,990 


spare parts, $6,171,000 


Continental Motors Corp., Muskegon, Mich., 5/10, engine maintenance parts, 
$590,942 (Air Corps). p 
Switlik Parachute & Equipment Co., Trenton, N. J., 5/10, summer flying suits, 


$33,325 (Navy). 

Airplane Div.. Curtiss-Wright Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., 5/10, airplane maintenance parts, 
$168,868 (Air Corps). : 

Lycoming Div., Aviation Mfg. Corp., Williamsport, Pa., 5/10, engine maintenance 
parts, $112,149 (Air Corps). ; 

Charles Engelhard Inc.. Newark, N. J., 5/10, indicator assemblies, $37,416 (Air 
Corps). 

Kollsman Instrument Div., Square D Co., Elmhurst, N. Y., 5/10, indicator assem- 
blies, $45,362 (Air Corps). 

Wright Aeronautical Corp., Paterson, N. J., 5/10, aeronautical engines, $425,153 
(Air Corps). 

Pioneer Instrument Div., Bendix Aviation Corp., Bendix, N. J., 5/10, instrument 
maintenance parts, $252,545 (Air Corps). 

Air Associates Inc., Bendix, N. J., 5/10, electric motors, $101,620 (Air Corps). 

Dayton Acme Co., Cincinnati, O., 5/10, portable instruments, $32,250 (Air Corps). 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y.. 5/10, filter lenses, $51,120 (Air Corps). 

Wright Aeronautical Corp., Paterson, N. J., 5/10, engine parts, $110,760 (Air Corps). 

Fairchild Aviation Corp., Jamaica, N. Y., 5/13, aircraft cameras, $33,525 (Navy). 

Fairchild Aviation Corp., Jamaica, N. Y., 5/14, aircraft cameras, $36,050 (Navy). 

Pump Engineering Service Corp., Cleveland, O., 5/15, pump assemblies, $523,693 
(Air Corps). : 

Eclipse Aviation Div., Bendix Aviation Corp., Bendix, N. J., 5/15, pump assemblies, 
$108,141 (Air Corps). 

Vickers Inc., Detroit, Mich., 5/15, pump assemblies, $322,344 

Kolisman Instrument Div., Square D Co., Elmhurst, N. Y., 
tenance parts, $143,595 (Air Corps). 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. Inc., Akron, O., 5/16, wheel and brake assemblies, 
$25,511 (Air Corps). 

Switlik Parachute & Equipment Co., Trenton, N. J 
harness assemblies, $215,250 (Air Corps) 


(Air Corps). 
5/16, altimeter main- 


5/16, parachute pack and 


Consolidated Aircraft Corp., San Diego, Cal., 5/16, tyrret assemblies, $345,369 
(Air Corps). ; 

P. R. Mallory & Co. Inc., Indianapolis, Ind., 5/16, control assemblies, $31,150 (Air 
Corps). 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 5/16. airplane instruments, $25,000 (Naval 


Aircraft Factory) . 
Eclinse Aviation Div., Bendix Aviation Corp., Bendix, N. J., 5/17, starter assemblies, 


$40.641 (Air Corps). 


Willis & Geiger Inc., New York, N. Y.. 5/17, aviators’ jackets, $32.400 (Navy). 
Chrysler Corp., Detroit, Mich.. 5/19, airframes, $5,336,835 (Air Corps) ; 
Pump Engineering Service Corp., Cleveland, O., 5/19, fuel pump assemblies. 


$27,158 (Air Corps). 
Shell Oil Co. Inc., New York. N. Y., 5/20. aircraft fuel 
Standard Oil Co. of California, San Francisco, Cal., 5/20 
(Air Corps). 


$605.285 (Air Corps). 
aircraft fuel, $140,440 





distributor for the Interstate Cadet, light 
trainer-sport plane, in Louisiana, south- 
ern Mississippi, and Florida. 

S. A. Franklin of Little Rock and 
Arkadelphia, Ark., was appointed dis- 
tributor for Arkansas 


2 New Cadet Distributors 


Interstate Aircraft & Engineering Corp.. 
El Segundo, Cal., has announced ap- 
pointment of H. H. Richardson of New 
Orleans, La., and Jacksonville, Fla., as 
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Current SEC Reports 


Everel Propeller Corp. 

Company has amended its registra- 
tion statement (AMERICAN AVIATION, 
Feb. 15, 1941, p. 34) by changing offer- 
ing from 50,000 shares $l-par to (1) 
30,000 shares, and (2) warrants with 
7,500 shares reserved for their exercise. 
Principal underwriter remains Riter & 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

Registrant which is engaged in ex- 
perimental and development work, 
estimates that at least $110,000 will be 
necessary to start commercial produc- 
tion. Proceeds from the stock sale are 
earmarked as follows: sundry accounts 
payable $30,000; loans payable $15,000; 
cost of 12-15 propellers for test and dem- 
onstration purposes $20,000; engineering 
and development on propellers over 300 
hp. $5,000; miscellaneous equipment 
$20,000; remainder for working capital. 

Glenn L. Martin Co. 

Loan agreement of Apr. 30, 1941, with 

Guaranty Trust Co. of New York pro- 











NEW AERONAUTICAL BOOKS 


COMMERCIAL and et PILOTS: 
New “Aeronautical ing” fully covers 
new multiple choice examinations, with 
drift, off om ~ and alternate airport 
ot 


lems and solution given. 
shown 


separa 
Meteorology, Aircraft, Engines and CAR 
covered. Just owe Tr edition 
only $2.00 pontend, or C.0.D. 
tage FLYING . Lt. Comdr. 
Weems, U.S.N. ret., and Charles 
. g Instructor, U. S. AIR CORPS. 
A new and different book known as the 
“Howard Stark edition” written especially 
to prepare = pilot for government 
examination for “instrument rating’. 
Radio-Telephone Permit gg with 
Meteorology, Radic-Orientation, let-down, 
off course and alternate airport + 
DeLuxe edition, red leatherette 
with gold letters. Only $4.00 eulipall. 
FLIGHT ery A new quiz text 
covering the the written ex- 
amination for figkt ins instructor rating. > 
lustrated with Fy ge diagrams. $2.0 


postpaid or 

GROUND INSTRUCTOR. A new book, 

—— for — ~~ on 
‘avigation, 


—— > oe En- 
gines and CAR. il? Only ‘aly 83. 00 
MAVIGATION PLOTTER, (Dept. of Com- 


when taking 
plete un large leatherette Na 
a # a and instructions, only $4.00 
Ain NAVIGATION (Gold Medal Edition) 
udes meteorology. $5.00 postpaid. 
ouparee CELESTIAL NAVIGATION 
by P.V.H. Weems and E. A. Link, Jr. 
$3.00 postpaid. 
DALTON MARK Vil AIRCRAFT COMm- 
PUTER. With book of instruction...$7.50. 


Order From 
Pan American Navigation Service 


Dept. A.A.—1435 Flower St. 
Glendale, California 











vides that latter make advances from 
time to time reaching aggregate of 
$26,000,000, to be evidenced by promis- 
sory notes bearing interest at 112% per 
annum payable monthly. Repayment 
is secured by assignment to the bank 
of all money due from U. S. govern- 
ment to Martin arising out of emer- 
gency plant facilities contract with 
War Dept. for construction of facilities 
at Middle River, Md. The EPF contract 
will total about $24,000,000. 

Agreement provides that until filing of 
the final cost certificate under the EPF 
contract, Martin will not without writ- 
ten consent of the bank, pay any 
dividends on its outstanding stock, or 
make any distribution to stockholders, 
except out of earned surplus accumu- 
lated subsequent to Dec. 31, 1940. This 
provision, however, does not prevent 
the payment on June 2, 1941, of cash 
dividend of $1.50 per share. 

Continental Motors Corp. 

Company has withdrawn its regis- 
tration statement of Apr. 7 (AMERICAN 
AVIATION, May 1, 1941, p. 40) covering 
60,000 shares of $1.25 cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock, $20-par, and 
unstated number of common shares to 
be reserved for conversion. 





Financial Reports 











AERONAUTICAL CORP. OF AMER- 
ICA—Net income for 1940 totaled $23,- 
468, from net sales of $1,006,709. Balance 
sheet at Dec. 31: Assets $738,981, current 
$415,939 with $47,237 cash, net fixed 
assets $240,841; current liabilities $267,- 
467; surplus $471,513. 

For first quarter of 1941, company 
shows $19,569 net income on sales of 
$389,920. 

FAIRCHILD AVIATION CORP.—Re- 
port for first quarter indicates net 
profit of $168,736, after charges and 
federal income taxes, equivalent to 50c 
on 337,032 shares. This compares with 
net profit of $209,012 or 62c a share for 
March quarter of last year. Company 
states that 50% of earnings were de- 
ducted in 1941 period to cover federal 
taxes which are largely indeterminable 
at this time. In same period of last 
year, taxes were provided for at 20% 
of earnings. For calendar 1940, federa! 
income and excess profits taxes 
amounted to about 43% of earnings. 

BEECH AIRCRAFT CORP.—Net loss 
of $92,694 is reported for six months 
ended Mar. 31, against $92,494 loss in 
similar period ended Mar. 31, 1940. 

AIR ASSOCIATES INC—Net profit of 
$175,620 is reported after all charges 
for six months ended Mar. 31. This is 
equivalent, after preferred dividend re- 
quirements, to $1.39 on 122,708 shares, 
and compares with $123,593 or $1.14 for 
similar period a year ago. Sales during 
period were $2,987,605, against $1,629,931 

CURTISS-WRIGHT CORP.—Consoli- 
dated net profit for March quarter is 
estimated at $4,880,020 or 58c a share, 
after deductions including excess prof- 
its taxes at existing rates and $4,212,- 









for June 1, 1941 


Old Timers 





THREE OLD TIMERS in the fly busi- 


ness get together. Thorne Donnelley, 
left, Chicago and Palm Beach business- 
man, pilot since 1913, has just acquired 
controlling interest in Palm Beach 
Aero Corp., operators at Morrison Field, 
West Palm Beach, Fila. Al Williams, 
center, of Gulf Oil, and Wright Ver- 
milya, Jr., president of Palm Beach Aero 
Corp., shown just after Williams’ ar- 
rival in his famous “Gulfhawk.” Other 
officers of the company are Theodore 
Hardeen, vice-president; Phil D. O’Con- 
nell, secretary; Ed Forbes, E. W. Jack- 
son, Jr., and L. M. Lennard, directors. 





094 for estimated prospective increased 
taxes and contingency reserves. This 
compares with $2,414,196 or 24c in 1940 
March quarter. 

Wright Aeronautical Corp. division 
estimates net profit for quarter at $2,- 
349,263 or $3.91 a share, against $1,237,- 
001 or $2.06 a year ago. 





1940 Remunerations 











The following remunerations for 1940 
are shown in reports filed with SEC: 

CONSOLIDATED AIRCRAFT CORP.— 
Reuben H. Fleet, president, $35,942; 
I. M. Laddon, vice-president and chief 
engineer, $25,630; C. A. Van Dusen, Vice- 
president and works manager, $22,442: 
Davisson, McCarty & Lockwood received 
$18,647 legal fees. 

BELLANCA AIRCRAFT CORP.—G.M. 
Bellanca, president, $15,000; L. T. 
Reichers, sales manager and test pilot. 
$4,500; Andrew Haiduck, assistant chief 
engineer, $4,080. 

CANADIAN COLONIAL AIRWAYS 
INC.—Sigmund Janas, president, $19,- 
333; F. L. Duncan, vice-president, $12,- 
062; Alexander C. Dick, secretary and 
general counsel, $14,600. 

EASTERN AIR LINES INC—E. V 
Rickenbacker, president and general 
manager, $25,180; Paul H. Brattain, first 
vice-president, $15,180; S. L. Shannon, 
second vice-president, $11,679; Chad- 
bourne, Wallace, Parke & Whiteside, 
attorneys, $51,120. Smith, Barney & Co 
and Kuhn, Loeb & Co. received $174,317 
as ioint underwriters. 

BREWSTER AERONAUTICAL CORP. 
—James Work, now board chairman, 
$36,000 in 1940 as president; George 
Chapline, now president and general 
manager, $4,015 (Nov. 12-Dec. 31); Day- 
ton T. Brown, vice-president, $8,500; 
Frank S. Hubbard, vice-president $8,783 

NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION INC. 
—James H. Kindelberger, president 
$166,350; J. L. Atwood, vice-president, 
$78,533; J. Stanley Smithson, works 








AVIATION PROBLEMS? 





Northwest Airlines, Inc. 
COMMON STOCK 
Bought - Sold - Quoted 


THE MILWAUKEE COMPANY 


135 West Wells Street 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








Obtaining information? 
Placing subcontracts? 
Getting machinery? 
Making surveys? 


We are TROUBLE SHOOTERS! 


G. M. & L. HENIG CORP. 
80 Wall Street New York, N. Y. 











AVIATION INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


Frank Ambrose, Pres. 
Aircraft & Aircraft me Courses 
C.A.A. Recognized State 


Dept. S, 36-01 35th Ave. 
Long Island City 


New York 











Straggler Investigated 


The Office of Production Manage 
ment is going to do something about 4 
200,000 sq. ft. airplane factory, built 
less than 10 years ago, which now 
lies idle at Baltimore, Md., airport. 

Recently “discovered” as a dawd- 
ler in the rapidly-moving aircraft 
industry, the Curtiss-Caproni plant 
will be investigated at the order of 
Merrill C. Meigs, chief of the aircraft 
section of OPM, in order to determine 
whether the facilities may be used 
for general aircraft manufacture or} 
in some other phase of defense in- 
dustry. 











manager, $28,975. Chadbourne, Wallace 


Parke & Whiteside, attorneys, 
$44,613. 

FAIRCHILD ENGINE & AIRPLANE 
CORP.—J. Carlton Ward Jr., president 
$15,165; F. A. Galligan, vice-president 
$18,871 as manager of Aircraft Division; 
D. B. Cox, vice-president, $10,750 » 
manager of Ranger Aircraft Enging 
Division. 

Square D Co—F. W. Magin, presi- 
dent, $25,000; Paul Kollsman, vice 
president, $20,000 salary plus royaltig 
of $40,753; Henry Morgan, secretary. 
treasurer, $15,000, plus $1,500; J. H. Pen- 
gilly, vice-president, $17,934. 

WARNER AIRCRAFT CORP.—W. 0. 
Warner, president and general man- 
ager, $7,774; L. A. Majneri, vice-presi- 


receive 








dent and chief engineer, $4,850; L. A 
Faunce, vice-president and sales man- 
ager, $4,350; W. J. Jarvies, secretary- 
treasurer and purchasing agent, $4,350 





Twelve years all phases airli 


private enterprise. 
tion with definite future in whi 
can use to fullest this experien 
Also several thousand hours pi 
ing experience. Unlimited refi 
ences. Exemplary record. Box 


EXECUTIVES: 


The purchaser of this space 
is a young man who is mar- 
ried and has three children. 
He has definite executive 
ability, an excellent general 
knowledge of the aircraft in- 
dustry, and a _ considerable 
capacity for making firm and 
lasting friends among his em- 
ployees, associates, and cus- 
tomers. In addition he has 
2200 flying hours and holds a 
commercial pilot’s certificate. 


He founded his own air- 
plane sales business almost 
eight years ago. Since that 
time he has successfully man- 
aged it through both good 
and bad years and is at 
present in the midst of the 
best season since 1937. Never- 
theless, the desire to do some- 
thing more useful during the 
present emergency as well as 
the possibility of a future 
shortage of airplanes for 
private sale has led him to 
publish this advertisement in 
the hope that his experience | 
might be of service to some 
established airplane manu- 





















facturer. If you can use such 
a man, reply te box 3239, 
American Aviation, Earle 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

































HYDRA 


BENDIX OF BURBANK, with 80% more manufacturing 


Capacity today than three months ago, Is producing hydraulic 


equipment in ever increasing volume for Air Corps, Navy 
and British airplanes. 


Peak output has been quickly attained—Bendix was ready 
Extreme gpetenion oni is +-3 =" by these —¥ , : ° : 
Tiss pepeeoaea cee lonaget ond ene of che sunstions boing with Men, Machines and Experience to do the job, and 
spqneiacased for aircraft today. Bendix Aviation, Lrd., 1s : F ; : ‘ 
mm poe ny ey ey ey Bendix Hydraulic Equipment is designed for Production as 
or designed by Bendix to meet his specific requirements 


well as for Performance. 


BENDIX AVIATION, LTD. 


Subsidiary of Bendix Aviation Corporation 
BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 


HYDRAULIC FOUR-WAY VALVES - RESTRICTOR VALVES - CHECK VALVES POWER BRAKE VALVES + PRESSURE WARNING SWITCHES 


DISCONNECT COUPLINGS - HAND PUMPS - ACTUATING CYLINDERS SEQUENCE VALVES + TUBE CLAMPS + CUSTOM BUILT RADIO 











1940 
ADEL 


Series F 


194] 
ADEL 


Series J 
(% of actual size) 





with the answer to anti-icing problems 


The answer, proven by four winter seasons of service, is the dual cavity, three 
vane pump originated by ADEL in 1938. New ADEL Series J triples the output 
and further reduces weight using a new high torque, low speed, gearless, 


direct drive predicated on our original, proven dual pumping cavity design. fF. 
: vide the 
Wire today for information! arth” ai 
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